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It is well known’to those who have the opportunity of observing 
the actual condition and the opinions of various classes‘ of society 
in this country that a dangerous notion is prevalent, among those 
especially where a misconception of the truth is most mischievous, 
that transportation to the penal colonies is not, as the law intends, 
a punishment, but rather a change of country to be desired, from the 
opportunity which it is supposed to afford for the rapid acquisition of 
large fortunes in many ways; and for the sake of the licentious 
liberty of action, which the wide wilderness holds forth the promise 
of, and which to restless minds presents so fascinating ‘an attraction. 

"The publication, therefore, of the following narrative taken from 
the oral communication of the facts by the party principally concerned 
in the adventures to which they relate, may perhaps be useful at the 
present time in counteracting the pernicious tendency of the false 
ideas which prevail in respect to the penal arrangements of the 
Australian settlements ; and the circulation of the history, incul- 
cating the certain punishment and remorse which follow crime, may 
assist in repressing that morbid craving after notoriety which of late 
years has increased with such lamentable rapidity. With respect to 
the curious psychological:phenomena developed by the peculiar con- 
dition of solitude to which the modern Cain, of which this history 
treats, was exposed, they cannot fail to interest deeply all those who 
think that ) 

“ The noblest study of mankind is Man.” 


May, 1845. — NO. V. VOL, III. éa@ 
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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ARRIVAL. 


Ir was on a fine spring morning in the month of September that a 
vessel was seen to thread her way through D’Entrecasteaux’ channel, 
at the mouth of the River Derwent, on the southern side of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The sky was clear and bright, its usual aspect in 
the early spring in those salubrious regions, and there was scarcely 
wind sufficient to fill the sails, so that the vessel was able to do little 
more than make headway against the tide, tantalising those on board 
with the sight of the land on either side, while the vessel remained 
provokingly stationary in mid-stream. 

The passengers in the vessel, which was a small brig of not more than 
a hundred and twenty tons’ burthen, were a gentleman, with his two 
daughters. Major Horton had resolved to mend his broken fortunes in 
a new world, where there was verge and scope enough for enterprise and 
exertion. It was the hardihood, perhaps, of his previous career as a 
military man, that had prompted him to dare in his humble bark, with a 
scanty crew, the dangers of the seas for a distance comprehending the 
half of the globe, and to approach fearlessly the coasts of a new country, 
of the points of which no seaman on board possessed any previous 
knowledge. His daughters were young girls of remarkable beauty, 
and with all the delicacy of appearance which, it might be supposed, 
would be impressed on them from a former life of ease and elegance, 
and from the habit of frequenting the high society in which they 
were born to move. ‘They both partook of their father’s adventurous 
spirit and of his courage, though their outward exhibition of those 
soldierly qualities was modified by their respective dispositions. 
Helen, the elder of the two, was tall and slight ; strikingly handsome ; 
of a mind bold and prompt to execute her resolves ; full of ardour 
and enterprise; a fit heroine for a romance ; fearless of danger, and 
confident in her own resources. Louisa, on the contrary, was mild 
and retiring ; possessing almost the ideal perfection of that amiable 
softness of woman which poets love to fancy, and lovers fondly doat 
upon with affection the most abiding. Being only in her sixteenth 
year, and two years younger than her sister, the gentle Louisa had 
learned to look up to the more energetic. Helen for advice and as- 
sistance on all matters relating to the difficulties to which their pre- 
sent course exposed them; and the love which the high-spirited 
Helen bore to the affectionate girl was increased by the feeling of 
the protection which her more masculine mind afforded to her less 
intrepid sister. 

The only other passenger on board was a personage of a very different 
grade; and how he had come among them, and with what imaginable 
object he had set forth to brave an adventurous life in the Australian 
colonies, had more than once puzzled himself, as well as those with 
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whom he had become accidentally associated. This aspiring emigrant 
rejoiced in the name of Silliman, which singularly accorded with the 
character of the man; so that the name of Jeremiah Silliman seemed to 
have become attached to the individual by some mysterious process of 
elective attraction, exhibiting in his person an illustration of the har- 
monious principle of nature which ever strives to amalgamate together 
things congenial. This young gentleman had first seen the light, or 
rather the smoke, in Ironmonger Lane in the City ; which fortunate 
circumstance, as he was sometimes inclined to boast, conferred on him 
by birth the rank and dignity of a citizen of London invested with 
various privileges and immunities, and with the inchoate right of ex- 
ercising regal sway over that imperium in imperio; all of which 
advantages, however, he had sacrificed in his insatiable thirst of 
romantic adventures. Having already made frequent dangerous 
voyages to Putney, Richmond, and Gravesend, and on one occasion 
as far as Margate, he considered himself a finished sailor ; and when 
he first appeared in a blue jacket and white trousers, and with an exe 
ceedingly diminutive round straw hat aboard the Nautilus before she 
set sail from the port of London, he quite imposed on the unsopbis- 
ticated natures of the young ladies, who flattered themselves that they 
had the advantage of being accompanied by an accomplished mariner 
whose skill and daring would form a valuable addition to the small 
crew which had been engaged to navigate the vessel. It was true 
that the mate regarded him with an extraordinary and significant 
grimace when he appeared on deck at Gravesend in his sailor’s rig ; 
but it was not until the little vessel had reached the Downs that the 
false pretensions of the cockney were made manifest by his most 
urgent vociferations for the “ steward.” This little imperfection was 
overlooked, however, during the voyage, as he had immediately fallen 
in love with both the sisters, and as his services were found convenient 
by the ladies, in performing many little offices, which he did with inva- 
riable goodnature, and with an intelligence, as Helen remarked to her 
sister, of a lap-dog who had been taught to fetch and carry. 

The major, who had in his youth been a member of the yacht club, 
considered himself quite competent to take the general.charge of the 
vessel, of which he was the owner,.and over which he presided as 
captain, trusting to the mate, an excellent seaman, for the manage- 
ment of the vessel, and for assistance in its navigation. One boy for 
steward, and another as “the” boy, whose prescribed duty was to be 
perpetually in motion with an immense swab in his arms to sop 
up the water which the little vessel was continually taking in from 
the proximity of its deck to the surface otf the water, and eight sailors, 
one of whom acted as the carpenter, formed the whole of the crew ; 
but thus slenderly equipped the good little ship had arrived in safety 
over fifteen thousand miles of the ocean to the entrance of the channel 
which led to the promised land. 

There was just sufficient wind to fill the sails and enable the vessel 
to stem the rapid current of the channel. The mate examined the 
chart ; scrutinised the shore; heaved the lead; sounded the bottom ; 


looked over the side, and took a sight at an object on land to ascer- 
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tain if they made any the least progress. But the vessel seemed 
rivetted to the spot, and presented the appearance of active motion 
without making the slightest advance. 

“We shall have to anchor at last,” said he to the major, who, with 
his daughters and the assiduous Mr. Silliman, were assembled on the 
deck surveying the new country of their adoption with eager interest ; 
“there is seldom much wind, Horsman says, in the winter season in 
these parts — except when it comes in squalls and gales—and what 
there is seems to be dying away. We had better hold our ground, 
and wait for the turn of the tide.” 

“We do hold our ground for the present,” observed the major; 
“how far are we from the shore to the left here ?” 

“ Larboard;— why, I should say about a couple of miles, not 
more.” - 

‘It is my opinion,” said Mr. Silliman, who, on nautical matters, 
considered himself an authority in virtue of his sailor’s jacket and 
trousers, and supported in his assumptions by his little round hat 
which had grown excessively tarry during the voyage, “it is my 
opinion that we had better send the boat on shore and examine the 
country ; we may perhaps make some discoveries, or meet with some 
of the natives, or something. How I wish I could see a kangaroo!” 

‘“‘T can see some smoke,” said Helen, who was looking through the 
ship’s glass, obsequiously held by Mr. Silliman, “just under that 
low hill yonder.” 

“Some of the natives, perhaps,” said her father; “there are no 
settlers, I understand, so low down as this. I see ;—JI can seea curl 
of smoke quite plainly ; but now it grows less; and now I can see no 
more of it. It seems to have been extinguished suddenly.” 

“We are making lee-way now,” said the mate, “that’s certain; the 
wind has quite gone down, and the sails stick to the masts. Shall 
we let go the anchor ?” | 

“ You know best, Mr. Northland; it is very annoying not to be 
able to get up before dark ; but I suppose there’s no danger in these 
parts ; we are quite out of the way of pirates; and the natives don’t 
know the use of boats, the books say.” 

“ Pirates and natives, major; no fear of them; I wish there was 
nothing else to fear in this channel; you see it is very intricate, full 
of shoals and headlands ; and if it was to come on to blow, it might be 
an awkward matter, weakly manned as we are.” 

Presently the grating of the cable against the davits informed all 
on board of the resolution that had been formed, and in a brief space 
the little vessel lay quietly at anchor in the stream. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PLOT. 


Tue detention of the vessel, which gave rise to so much mortification 
on board, excited very different feelings in the minds of a party who 
were watching their proceedings from the land. | 
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This party consisted of seven men; of whom six were clothed in 
the ordinary dress of convicts in suits of yellow ; but the seventh ap- 
peared in the ordinary garb of.a gentleman, or rather of a merchant 
or storekeeper ; for there were too few idle gentlemen in those times 
‘to allow of the latter distinctive appellation. They sat round the 
remains of a fire which had been hastily kindled and as hastily extin- 
guished, as if in fear that the smoke from the burning wood might 
betray their resting-place. The cause of their appearance in a spot 
so remote from the dwellings of the colonists may be best collected 
from the following conversation : — 

“IT wish we had some grub,” said one of the yellow jackets ; “ it’s 
poor fun being in the bush without any thing to eat ; suppose we go 
aboard that brig and ask for some provisions? we can say we are 
shipwrecked seamen.” 

“ And get grabbed and strung up,” interposed another; “as if 
they would be taken in with that gammon! MHaven’t we got our 
canary-bird feathers on us, and won’t that let °em know what we 
are ?” 

“ Curse on this livery!” said a third; “it doesn’t give a man a 
chance. If one does give the overseer the slip, these confounded 
rags that brand a man wherever he goes, betray us. I wish I could 
go about like a native, without clothes. By the bye, they say there 
are lots of natives down this way. What shall we do if we fall in 
with them? We have not so much as a pistol among us.” 

“We must use our clubs ; one white man is enough for half a 
dozen natives, any time.” 

“ But their spears, man? Why, they will riddle you through in no 
time! What can you do against long shots? And then, as to trying 
to come to close quarters, why, you might as well look for a needle in 
a haystack as hunt for a native in the bush.” 

“ You can’t tell the devils from the black stumps of the trees; but 
for my part, I don’t see what we are to do, now that we have got off, 
without arms, and without provisions P 

“But we have a boat,” said a strong deep voice, which had not 
hitherto joined in the conversation. 

«“ And what’s the use of that? What's the use of a boat like that 
to go to seain? We can’t get back to England in a boat. I begin 
to think we have not got much by our venture.” 

“We have liberty,” said the same voice which had checked the 
complainings of the men; “we have liberty; that’s worth all!” 

“ But what can we do with our liberty, Mark? We can’t live on 
gum and opossums like the natives! And we can’t eat the natives, 
neither, though they say they eat the white people when they can 
catch ’em; and that’s not such a pleasant thing to look forward to. 
I say, Mark, what’s to be the next move? As you're our captain, it 
is for you to give us a lift out of the mess you have brought us into; 
and we want it bad enough; for my very inside seems stuck together 
with that lot of gum that I tucked in just now.” 

“T’ve heard say,” said one of the party, “that the grubs of the 
white gum-tree are very good eating. I know the natives eat ’em. 
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They take them up by one end and let them fall down the throat, as 
we do oysters. A nice dinner for a gentleman—gum and caterpillars ! 
But I can’t stand this; we must do something. I say, Mark, what’s 
to be done ?” 

The man thus addressed said nothing, but pointed to the little brig 
riding quietly at anchor in the channel. 

“ Ah, yes ; I see that craft plain enough; but what’s the use of it 
to us, unless they would give us something to eat, and better than 
that, something to drink ?” 

‘“« Suppose we asked them?” said their leader. 

“ Ah! and get some handcuffs for answer.” 

“ Suppose we entreated them to give us food ?” 

** And suppose they wouldn’t ?” 

*“‘ Suppose we took it?” quietly replied their leader. 

“Kh!” said several voices at once; “suppose we took it! why, 
you don’t mean by force ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why! what could seven unarmed men do against an armed 
vessel ?” 

“ Nothing,” said their leader, “by open force; but when force 
cannot be used, we can use stratagem.” 

“T tell you what, Mark, you are a clever chap, no doubt of that; 
and you have a tongue that would almost carny a jailor out of his 
keys — that’s the truth — or you never would have talked us over to 
make our escape without arms and provisions. But if you will show 
us how to get some rum out of that vessel yonder, you will deserve to 
be captain of the island.” 

‘J will do more than that.” 

“ More !” cried out all, excited by their leader’s air of calm and 
fixed determination. 

**T will get possession of that vessel,” said the leader, in a firm and 
resolute voice ; “and in that vessel we will make our escape from this 
accursed place of shame and punishment.” 

“ Well! that beats all! And how will you get possession of that 
tight little brig, captain? Talk ’em over, and persuade them to make 
us a present of it?” 

“‘ May be so; and if you are the man that I take you to be, and 
have coolness and courage, and will follow my directions implicitly 
I will show you how to set about it.” 

“ What, without arms?” 

“Yes, without arms.” 

“ And without fighting ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps.” 

“Mark, you're a regular trump. Don’t let us lose any time. 
Depend upon it that craft is as full of rum as an opossum of pepper- 
mint leaves ; settlers always think it the best investment they can 
bring out to pay their men with. Now, captain, what are we to do?” 

“You see,” said the man who, by the common consent of his 
companions and by the force of his superior intellect, had been unani- 
mously raised to the bad eminence of their leader ;—that the brig 
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is now lying at anchor becalmed, with the tide against her, and 
with little chance of wind till the sea breeze sets in, in the afternoon. 
She will not venture to float up with the tide in this dangerous 
channel; so that she will be there safe for some hours. Now, she 
would, no doubt, be glad of a pilot, and I dare say is now looking out 
for one.” 

*“ What’s the use of that to us ?” 

“This use. ; I will be the pilot. Two of you shall go with me — 
only two of you, to avoid suspicion; those two will pass for my 
government men; that will account for their yellow dress. For- 
tunately, you see, my own dress may serve for a pilot’s; and in this 
way I will get on board the vessel and look about me.” 

** And what’s to become of us who remain behind ?” 

“We shall return for you on the pretence that more hands are 
wanted to work the vessel. My first visit will have disarmed sus- 
picion of our real object. Besides, 1 can say that the governor has 
established a settlement on the other side of the hill, where the look- 
out is towards the sea, for the purpose of lending assistance to strange 
vessels ; and — in short — leave the rest to me.” 

The band of desperadoes looked inquiringly at one another ; each 
man tried to read in his fellow’s countenance his secret thoughts ; for 
on such occasions distrust, and suspicion, and jealousy, soon sow 
the seeds of disunion among them. Every man is in fear of the 
treachery of his neighbour; and, being conscious of his own in- 
dividual selfishness and knavery, he naturally suspects their existence 
in others. | 

“ Who are to be the two to go first ?” asked one of them, with a 
doubtful air. : 

“You may cast lots for that,” said their leader; “ but they must be 
careful to act up to their characters, because it is likely that I shall 
have occasion to call them thieves and rascals, and perhaps worse. 
You will not mind that, I hope ?” 

“Not a bit; were used to it: besides, hard words break no bones, 
But it’s a bold scheme, Mark; if they suspect you, you’re done,” 

“Tt is our only chance,” replied Mark ; “ and fortunate it is for us 
that luck has thrown this opportunity in our way. Did I not tell you 
that brave men are sure to succeed when they stand by one an- 
other ?” 

“Hurrah!” cried the men, their courage and expectations raised 
by the animating words of their leader. ‘We will stand by one 
another to the death! Now, captain, get on with the work. Here 
are six rushes; the two that draw the shortest go first; the rest re- 
main.” ‘The choice fell upon the grumbler of the party and another 
man who had not taken much part in the conversation, and who was 
of a meek and quiet look. 

“Now, Jemmy,” said the former, “let us see which can make him- 
self look most like a government man.” 

“T could not compare with you, Roger, no way,” replied Jém; 
*“‘ your father and mother have given you such a gallows hang-dog 
Ge 4 
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look, there would be no mistaking you in the best long-tail’s toggery 
that ever came out of store.” 

“Now,” summoned Mark, “if you are ready, come along. And 
remember your characters.” 

“ Ay, ay, your honor,” said Jemmy, touching his hat with mock 
humility ; “‘ we will do the dodge as if we were convicts in earnest.” 

Roger laughed at this sally, and, the two worthies getting into the 
boat, Mark Brandon took his seat in the stern, and they left the 
shore. 

In the mean time the party on board, when they caught sight of 
the boat on the smooth surface of the water proceeding heavily 
towards the brig, indulged in various speculations as to the character 
and intentions of their approaching visitors. 


CHAPTER III. 


FLATTERY. 


It was still early in the forenoon when the boat containing Mark 
Brandon and his inferior confederates drew near to the motionless 
brig, on the deck of which the passengers and crew were assembled 
to view the first appearance of the occupiers of the new world. Their 
surmises on its appearance were as various as their characters. 

“There are three of them,” said the major; “ what can be their 
object ?” 

‘“‘ It’s a sweet boat,” said the mate; “it floats on the water like a 
duck! But those are lubberly fellows in the yellow jackets; they 
don’t seem much used to handle an oar, to my thinking.” 

“ Gracious, what an odd way to dress in!” remarked Louisa ; “they 
must be very fond of yellow.” 

“It’s the livery, most likely, of the servants of the gentleman who 
sits in the starn of the boat,” remarked the cockney (he always said 
starn instead of stern, because he thought the broader sound more 
nautical). ‘ Perhaps it is the governor coming to visit us?” 

“It’s a pilot, no doubt,” said the mate; “though he is but a rum- 
looking one, I see, by his coat flaps hanging over; but pilots’ tails 
grow on this side of the earth. Well, perhaps he'll bring a wind with 
him. Stand by, there, and ship the handropes.” 

By the aid of these conveniences the supposed pilot swung himself 
ug on board, and without betraying by a muscle of his countenance, 
his apprehension of the daring risk which he was running, should it 
happen that any one on,board was acquainted with the persons of the 
true officials : he touched his hat in a respectful manner to the major, 
who seemed the principal person on board, nodded to the mate, took 

off his hat to the ladies, to the eldest of whom he presented a sprig 
of wild geranium, which he had plucked from a shrub on shore ; 
and, having glanced at the sails and gear with a professional look, he 
asked the usual questions : — 
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“ Where from ?” 
“* London,” replied the major. 

“‘ | suppose you're a pilot?” asked the mate. 

The pilot nodded an affirmative. 

“‘ What sort of berth have we got here? bottom good?” 

The pilot shook his head. 

“ Ah! very well,” he replied, “if it doesn’t come on to blow; but 
this is a dangerous channel. All well on board ?” 

“ All well,” replied the major. “ You see the whole of us,” he 
added ; * our craft is but a small one.” 

“* You don’t seem to be strong-handed,” remarked the pilot, care- 
lessly. 

- ‘Only nine men with the mate, and the steward, and the boy, 
making, with myself, thirteen — that is, counting the boys — Oh! I 
forgot Mr. Silliman ; he makes fourteen ; and, with my two daughters, 
sixteen in all. 

The pilot looked at Mr. Silliman with an expression that a close 
observer might have construed into an opinion, that he did not consider 
it of much importance whether that young gentleman was included in 
the number or not; but he examined the crew with more attention. 
It did not seem to him that there was much fight in them if it came to 
a struggle ; but with the major, he saw in a moment, he had to deal 
with a man of determination and energy; and the mate, too, he 
thought, might prove an ugly customer. As for the rest, their air and 
appearance did not affect him with any particular uneasiness. 

‘¢ What chance of a wind ?” asked the mate, who, sailor-like, was 
always thinking of the wind or his sweetheart; “what chance of a 
wind ? its dull work sticking here.” 

“Do you want wind?” asked the pilot. 

“ Want wind!” exclaimed the mate, surprised at such an unpro- 
fessional observation, “‘ why, what else does any one want aboard ship 
but wind ?—‘ The wind that blows, and the ship that goes as 

“«¢ And the lass that loves a sailor,’” chimed in the smiling Mr. Sil- 
liman, casting a sentimental look at both the sisters, which Louisa 
laughed at, but which Helen returned with a look of scorn that made 
the unfortunate cockney wish himself back within the sound of Bow 
Bells. The pilot observed the look, but gave no sign of noticing any- 
thing but the masts and sails of the vessel. 

“ T am afraid,” he said with a serious air, “that you will soon have 
more wind than you can make use of. Has any one on board been i in 
this part of the world before ?” 

“ Not one of us,” said the major, who began to be uneasy at the 
threat of a gale of wind from such an authority as the pilot, and in 
the midst of a channel that was imperfectly known. ‘“ Not a man on 
board has been in this country before, and we know nothing of the 
ways of the place.” 

So much the better, thought the pilot. ‘“ I am sorry for that,” he 
said aloud; “ however, the commandant will allow some of our men 
to lend you a hand, I dare say. ‘There is no fear of the wind coming 
on before mid-day. First we shall have a dead calm, just as it is now; 
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and then there will come a burst from the Wellington Mountain that 


you see peering over those trees yonder, that will spin you round like . 


a humming-top.” 

“ Like a what?” said the mate. 

“ The land on the right-hand side there.” 

“ The right hand side !” exclaimed the mate, again astonished at 
the fashion of the sea-lingo in the new world. 

** | mean to starboard, mate,” said the supposed pilot, recollecting 
himself ; “ but you know, mate, when we speak to ladies, we ought: not 
to make use of our nautical jargon. And I can tell you what, my 
friend, the man that brought this tiny craft half across the globe safe 
and sound, as you have done, — and in sailor-like trim, too, —-~l say 
that such a man is a credit to the service, and I have no doubt the 
governor will make a public proclamation of the feat for the encou- 
ragement of all future navigators.” 

The honest mate, albeit that the language of the pilot was not of a 
description with which his rough ears had wont to be regaled among 
his hardy messmates of the sea, was hugely mollified by this well- 
timed compliment; and at once attributed the unseamanlike phrase- 
ology and bearing of the pilot to the transmogrifying qualities of the 
new country. ‘The pilot then turned to the major — 

“‘ You must have had great experience, sir, and great courage, too, 
to take on yourself the charge of so small a vessel to this distant 
place. It is the smallest craft, I think, since the time of Captain 
Cook, that has visited these seas.” 

The major was excessively pleased at this flattering eulogium from 
s0 experienced a person. 

“ And as to these young ladies, they do honour, sir, to their 
country. Sir, they will be regarded by all Australia as the heroines 
(here Helen’s eyes flashed, and Louisa shrunk back) —as the heroines 
of the new world. But you are short-handed, sir, very : — however, 
this gentleman was as good as an able seaman to you” (Jerry actually 
thrilled with delight to the very tips of his fingers, and he shook the 
pilot’s hand cordially); “* and you must have had a capital crew,” he 
added, raising his voice, so as to be heard by those who where linger- 
ing within earshot to -catch any information from the oracle of 
sailors in an unknown sea; “ a capital crew, and every man of ’em a 
seaman — every inch of him, or you would never have succeeded in 
the exploit of bringing your vessel so far in safety and with so few 
handé; every hand must have been worth two, that’s certain.” 

The official commendation of the pilot was immediately carried for- 
ward, and it was received by the crew with no less satisfaction than 
it had been devoured by their superiors. 

‘¢‘ And now,” he continued, after having noted every particular of the 
vessel into which he could find an excuse for prying, and, after having 
extravagantly praised the juvenile steward for the admirable order in 
which he kept,the cabins and their appurtenances, wondering how 
they could contrive to find room for their arms in so confined a space, 
and the boy having replied that they were all stowed away in the 
Jockers, the pilot took his leave “to make interest with the com- 
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mandant” to allow some of the best behaved men in the government 
employ and who could be trusted, to assist in securing the vessel from 
the coming storm. It was with great difficulty that he defended him- 
self from the pressing offers of Mr. Silliman to accompany him, 
which he was enabled to parry only by judicious hints of the incon- 
venience which might arise to the vessel from the absence of so 
efficient a hand at the present time ; but he gave the major reason to 
understand that as the commandant was stationed at an out-of-the-way 
place, to which it was difficult to convey supplies, a few bottles of 
brandy, &c., might be acceptable—a hint which was readily complied 
with. Thus provided, the pilot returned to the shore, and the parties 
on board hastened to pass their different opinions on his person and 
demeanour. 

“ A very-well spoken man,” observed the major ; “ quite a superior 
man, indeed, to what one would expect; but perhaps, like the rest of 
us, he may have been better off in the old country.” | 

“He has a very fine countenance,” said Helen; “but there was 
something in his look that did not quite satisfy me; he seemed to me 
to be playing a part; but for what purpose, I’m sure I cannot 
imagine.” 

* I thought him a very nice man for a pilot,” remarked Louisa ; “ but 
this little sprig of geranium which he gave to us has no smell ;—— what 
a deception, for a geranium to be without fragrance! A knavish Van 
Diemen’s Land weed in the disguise of an honest flower.” 

‘‘He was a very determined-looking fellow, that,” said the mate, 
after some reflection, his mind dwelling with considerable satisfaction 
on the praise which had been artfully instilled into the unsuspecting 
ears of the honest seaman ; “though I can’t say he looked much like a 
sailor ; but I suppose they are not so particular in these parts ; and it’s 
not to be supposed that a thorough-bred seaman who could do better, 
would be dodging about here after a stray vessel now and then. It 
wouldn’t be worth his while. But he’s not a bad chap, for all that.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mr, Jeremiah Silliman, giving his little tarry 
hat a vigorous slap to set it the firmer on his head which he held 
considerably higher since the eulogistic observations on his nautical 
qualifications so judiciously administered by the stranger; “in my 
opinion that is the most sensible man I ever met with — the present 
company always excepted :—he knows what a sailor is, that man. 
None of your shore-going, conceited fellows, but a perfect sailor. I 
knew it directly ; J saw through him, though he did wear a long*tailed 
coat; but I dare say that was because he couldn't get a regular jacket 
— like mine.” 

In the mean while the object of these sclfventiofnatery encomiu.ns 
was making the best of his course to the shore, not disdaining to take 
an oar to make the better way, and in little more than half an hour 
he had rejoined his fellows. 

“What news?” asked his famished confederates. 

“Rum, biscuit, beef, and brandy.” 

“Hurrah! Mark for ever!” 
The provisions were rapidly consumed with the avidity of hungry 
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men; but as they were afraid of making a fire lest the smoke should 
betray their whereabouts, they divided the uncooked meat with the 
remains of the bread into equal portions, of which each man took his 
share, to provide against an emergency. 

But of the “ drink” their leader insisted on their being sparing for 
the present, as the prize was too valuable to risk the loss of it for the 
sake of temporary indulgence in liquor which they could revel in on 
board in the event of their success. This argument prevailed against 
the strong desire to make the best use of their time in that respect ; 
besides, they were aware of the difficulty of existing for any length of 
time in the bush, where they would be constantly exposed to danger 
from the natives on the one hand and from the parties of soldiers and 
constables who would be sent in pursuit of them on the other ; and 
that their only“hope of ultimate escape from the death to which their 
flight into the bush condemned them was some such chance as the 
present. The much-longed-for spirits therefore were placed in the 
custody of their leader, and the men, sober and steady, after having 
been perfectly instructed in the parts they were to act, rowed in a 
vigorous and orderly manner to the devoted brig. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DANGER. 


THE appearance of so many yellow jackets, some of them in a con- 


dition of considerable dilapidation, and their wearers, for the most 
part, of most villanous aspect, rather surprised the people on board ; 
but the persuasive pilot lost no time in making the major and his 
officer understand that their condition was the result of their ex- 
posure to the hardships and labours incident to a new location in the 
bush; where it was necessary to cut out roads, build huts, and clear 
away timber, without regard to the devastations or habits of rough- 
ness which such. employments produced in the habiliments or man- 
ners of the working portion of the projectors. The present men, he 
assured them, “ had been carefully selected by the commandant from 
nearly a hundred and fifty government servants working on their 
probation, and that seeing the great peril to which the brig was likely 
to be exposed, he would not allow the men to change their clothes, 
but had sent them off as they were, thinking the safety of the vessel 
and the security of those on board (whose skill and courage, he said, 
had filled the commandant with admiration) of much more importance 
than the appearance of the party despatched to assist them.” 

It would seem as if fortune favoured the conspirators in this subtle 
plot; for at the moment of their coming on board, a gentle play of 
wind came down the channel, slightly rippling the surface of the 
water, thus justifying the cautionary forebodings of the supposed 
pilot; at the same time that a gathering of light clouds was seen 
on the lofty summit of Mount Wellington in the distanee. The whole 
of the scanty crew were gathered together in a body, curious to look 
at the new comers, so that their leader judged it would be too hazard- 
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ous to attempt a surprise at a time when all the male protectors of the 
vessel were on deck, and ready to defend themselves. He waited, 
therefore, for a more fitting occasion. The opportunity presently pre- 
sented itself. The mate, after exchanging a word of approval with 
the major, without waiting for the authority of the pilot, went forward 
with the crew to weigh the anchor; for the tide was beginning to 
flow, and with wind enough to give the vessel steerage-way, it was 
desirable that not a moment should be lost in working the ship out of 
the dangerous channel in which they were confined. 

The leader of the band at once seized the opportunity. 

“* Here, my lads,” he cried out to his yellow-jackets, “ take the 
capstan-bars in your hands, and work away cheerily ; show the boys 
on board what you can do. These capstan-bars,” he observed signifi- 
cantly, “ would form good weapons in case of need.” 

His followers took the hint. They possessed themselves of the 
bars instantly, and looked to their leader. But Mark saw that it 
was not yet the time; the sailors were all on deck, as well as the 
major and the steward, who were in the stern of the vessel, and 
within reach of the hatchway of the cabin, in the lockers of which 
the arms were deposited. Besides, it was an important object with 
them to get the vessel speedily under weigh, and to contrive to put 
out to sea, for he calculated that the authorities at Hobart Town 
would not be long in ascertaining their escape from the barracks; 
and the boat, which would soon be missed, would make them aware 
of the object of the absconders. With these thoughts, he urged his 
men to put their strength to the work, and in a few minutes the 
anchor was apeak, and the vessel under sail. 

‘“‘ We shall be able to beat up now,” said the mate, cheerfully, and 
rubbing his hands; “ the wind is getting up, and soon we shall have 
a stiffish breeze if it holds on.” 

“‘ We shall never be able to work up with the wind dead against 
us,” said the pilot ; revolving in his mind some expedient to get the 
vessel’s head put the other way; “ you have come in by the wrong 
passage ; you ought to have gone round, and made your way up by 
Storm Bay.” 

‘‘ An ominous name,” observed the major, “ for an entrance into 
a new country !” 

“ You have plenty of sea-room there,” said the pilot; “ and if it 
does blow, you have elbow room; but in these narrow channels, what 
with the juttings out of land, and the shoals, and currents running in 
all sorts of directions where you least expect them, it is difficult to 
get through them with a fair wind —- much less with a wind right in 
your teeth as this is.” 

“ Perhaps it would save time to go back,” said the major, “ and 
make the other passage ?” 

“ The tide would be against us,” said the mate. 

“ But the wind is against you now,” observed the pilot ; “ and 
that’s worse, if it should come on to blow hard, and there’s every ap- 
pearance of it. You see Mount Wellington has put on his night-cap, 
and that’s always a sign of a gale. But you are too good a seaman,” 
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he added to the mate, “not to know the advantage: of having sea- 
room in a gale of wind. And it would be a sad thing,” he continued, 
turning to the major, “ for this little vessel to be lost after having 
come safely all the distance from the other side of the globe.” 

The major was struck with the apparent candour and justice of 
these observations, and looked at his officer inquiringly. But that 
clear-headed and plain-dealing son of the sea could not be made to 
understand that the nearest way to a port was to sail away from it. 
He sturdily resisted the proposition. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” he said, “ we can let go the 
anchor again, and that will hold us on; even though it should blow 
great guns, which, upon my word, looks likely, for the breeze is 
freshening up every minute, and I don’t like the look of those mares’ 
tails to windwird yonder.” 

** And how will you get your anchor to hold?” pursued the pilot. 
“It’s all very well thereabouts,” pointing towards the spot from which 
the vessel was flying at a rapid rate; “ but this channel has scarcely 
any anchorage ground, as every one knows; why, most parts of it 
are paved with rock as regular as the Strand in London! You would 
never get your anchor to bite — much less hold !” 

“ We might gain time, after all,” said the major to the mate, “ by 
trying the broader passage ; this wind would soon take us out of this 
strait; and we should be at the same distance from Hobart Town as 
we are now, in a few hours, with a better chance of beating up. How 
long does the wind last in this quarter,” he asked of the pilot, “ when 
it blows this way ?” 

“‘ Three days, always three days; it’s as regular as a clock. Every 
inhabitant of the colony knows it; it’s a sort of proverb among the 
towns-people to say, that a thing will last as long as a three days’ 
. spell from Mount Wellington.” 

“IT think we had better take the pilot's advice,” said the major ; 
“ he must know best.” 

“ T can’t gainsay that he ought to know best in these parts, which 
he understands the ways of, and I don’t,” replied the officer; “ but I 
can never agree that the shortest way to a port is to go away from it; 
and as to this wind — why, it’s nothing to what we have gone through 
before!” But at this moment, asif to belie the honest seaman’s judg- 
ment, and to aid the iniquitous designs of the conspirators, a furious 
blast from the north called the attention of all on duty to the care of 
the vessel; and the pilot, profiting by the opportunity, immediately 
put her before the squall with her head towards the entrance 
of the channel. The squall passed over as quickly as it came, but 
the pilot still continued his outward course, though not without the 
expression of considerable dissatisfaction on the part of the mate, 
whose suspicions of the ignorance of the pilot became strengthened 
by a course of proceeding so contrary to the worthy officer’s expe- 
rience in the practice of navigation. But as his employer, the owner 
of the vessel, was an assenting party, he submitted, though with a 
very ill-grace, giving vent to his displeasure in a succession of 
grumblings much resembling the sound of the north wind, which was 
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roaring and increasing behind them. Nor were the erew of the vessel 
better. pleased with the proceedings of the Australian pilot, who, 
they were not long in detecting, with that almost instinctive know- 
ledge possessed by sailors of their brothers of the ocean, had very 
small pretensions to the name of a seaman. But as they were only 
humble subordinates on board, they had nothing to.do but to obey, 
though the pilot saw by their looks that they were not in a humour 
to submit tamely to any overt aggression. He waited. therefore 
patiently till an opportunity should occur to put his plan in execution ; 
for it was not until the crew were below, and his own men conve- 
niently disposed about the hatchway of the passengers’ cabin that‘he 
could hope to get possession of the ship’s arms, and be in a position 
to command success. 

The retrograde course of the vessel, however, inspired a general 
gloom over all on board, except those interested in its execution and 
who were anxiously waiting for the signal of their leader to adopt 
measures more open and decisives The sisters felt a vague pre- 
sentiment of evil arising from the disappointment of being obliged 
to recede from the long-desired haven of their hopes and: fears, the 
encompassing hills of which were in tantalising sight; nor could the 
major divest himself of a certain feeling of dissatisfaction with him- 
self for having yielded to the authority of the pilot in opposition to 
the opinion of his officer. But the storm, which rapidly increased, 
seemed to-justify the pilot’s apprehensions, and the major felt ashamed 
to suspect the judgment of a man who had so clearly warned him of 
its coming. The mate, also, was almost shaken in his opinion; but 
as the gale increased, he had no thoughts for anything but the 
safety of the ship, which, urged by the furious north wind, made 
her way rapidly back to the entrance of the channel, and stood out 
towards the open sea. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PURSUIT. 


In the mean time the flight of the prisoners had not escaped the vigi- 
lance of the authorities at head-quarters; but it was not until the 
discovery of the abstraction of the boat which had been left unguarded 
at the further end of Sandy Bay, which lies to the right as you look; 
from Hobart Town towards the sea, that the party made ready for 
the pursuit of the runaways could be put on the right scent. 

Thus guided in their search, the pursuing party, consisting of two 
constables and a corporal’s party of soldiers, embarked in.a light boat 
made of the aromatic white pine, a wood of peculiar lightness, which 
is obtained chiefly by the labours of the convicts at Macquarie Har 
bour to the west of the Island of Van Diemen, and which is admirably 
adapted, from its lightness, elasticity, and toughness, for the con- 
struction of whale boats. ‘They had four sailors from the government 
armed brig to use the oars, and the whole party was well armed, as 
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well to guard against any attack on the part of the natives, as to be in 
an efficient state to contend with the bushrangers, should they have 
been able to supply themselves with arms. It seemed that their 
business was considered in no ordinary degree of a serious nature, as 
the wife of one of the constables accompanied him to the jetty where 
the party was to embark, where she took leave of him with much ap- 
pearance of affection : — 

“ You will be making a widow of me, one of these days,” said she, 
“if you go on these dangerous expeditions; and Mark Brandon is 
not a man to be taken alive without a scrimmage.” 

“ Never fear,” said her considerate helpmate; “ there’s plenty of 
husbands to be got in Van Diemen’s Land; that’s some comfort for all 
of you. Til be bound before the end of the week you'll have 
another.” 

“A week! you brute! Do you think I don’t know what’s decent 
for a respectable woman to conform to? A year, you mean ; that’s the 
regular mourning; or at the legst, six months, as it’s not a regular 
country, and only a colony. To be sure Kitty Flurriman did marry 
again one month after her poor man met with his misfortune ;— it 
was a shame to hang such a good-looking man as he was: but to think 
that I would not do such a thing at the end of a month! or even two 
months.” ... What definite time the lady might have fixed as the ne 
plus ultra term of widowhood, it is impossible to say, as the boat was 
now out of hearing. The conversation, however, on Mark Brandon 
was continued in the boat. 

“ Who is this Mark Brandon?” asked the corporal, who was a sub- 
officer in the ‘ Buffs,’ a battalion of which had recently arrived in 
the colony. 

“ Don’t you know Mark Brandon?” said the constable with some 
surprise ; “ why, he’s as well known here as Dick Turpin in the old 
country. He is the most famous bushranger that ever went out. He 
was pardoned by the governor only last year, when he was cast for 
death ; but you see,” said the constable, winking his eye, “ there was 
a lady in the case.” 

“ Oh, ho! handsome fellow, eh ?” 

‘“¢ Asclean-made and good-looking a fellow as ever you set eyes on. 
Here’s a description of him in this paper.” The constable read from 
the list : — 

‘‘ ¢ Mark Brandon, five feet eleven inches in height ; broad-shoul- 
dered ; waist slim; foot small; brown hair; blue eyes; fair com- 
plexion; his hands rather white and delicate.’ Then here’s the 
description of the others; ‘ Roger Slorech, James Sly ——’” 

“ Never mind them just now,” said the corporal; “ tell us about 
this Mark Brandon: what was he lagged for ?” 

“ Smuggling ; — at least so they say ; but of course you can never 
get the truth of what they are sent out for from the prisoners; but I 


‘believe it’s the truth in his case. 


“ That was nothing very bad,” remarked the corporal. 
“ Bad! no: nobody thinks anything of it here. It’s only when a 
fellow has done anything at home that’s unfair and mean, such as 
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murders and robberies, and such like, that he’s looked down on. But 
as for smuggling! bless your heart, nobody thinks the worse of a 
man here for that, nor at home neither, so far as 1 know: What is 
it? It’s only giving the go-by to the government: Lord. love you! 
what’s the harm of that ?.” 

“ How was it, then, that they treated this Mark so bad as to drive 
him to take to the bush? Has he been doing anything wrong here ?.” 

“ Why, you see, he was assigned, -when he came over, to a master 
up the country; and some of the settlers treat them government men 
dreadfully severe, and Mark couldn’t stand it; and when his master 
threatened him with his cattle-whip one day, he knocked his master 
down. He might have got off if he had suffered himself to be taken 
before the magistrate, for the settlers are not allowed to strike their 
men. But Mark’s blood was up, and he took to the bush — that was 
more than two year ago—and of course he robbed the settlers’ 
houses of tea and sugar and ammunition, and things; but. he never 
shed blood ; only tied people neck and heels together, and things of 
that sort — very wrong of course — but not near so bad as some.” 

“‘ Bad enough, to my thinking.” 

“Well; he was taken at last, as they all are, sooner or later, and 
cast for death ; but somehow interest was made with the governor— 
and they all say a certain lady had taken a fancy to him—but that’s 
no business of mine; and so the best was made of his case, how it 
was, through the tyranny of his master, that he was driven to take to 
the bush ; and how sincere and polite he was to the settlers that he 
robbed, especially the ladies, and so he got off. But they made him 
work in chains, and that’s what galled him, I dare say. He was not 
the chap to stand hurt any ways. 

“ And what sort of a man is he?” asked the corporal; “a lady’s 
man ?” | 

When he has a mind to it, they say, he is the most carnying desire 
that ever came over a woman. But he is a most determined fellow 
for all that. He will not be taken alive, you may depend on it; for 
he must know he has nothing to expect but to scrag for this last 
break-out.” 

“ Of course not: then I suppose we may look out for a tussle.” 
The soldiers at this mechanically handled their firelocks. 

“ Are the bushrangers armed ?” 

“ ‘We don’t know ; but it stands to reason that they never would 
start for the bush this way without arms and ammunition ; for it’s not 
like the interior, where they might get arms from the settlers; there 
are no inhabitants down the river but natives.”. ! 

“ There goes the signal up!” said the corporal ; “ some vessel in 
sight.” 

“ TI see,” said the constable ; “ we may fall in with her, perhaps, 
when we get further down the river. But where to look for these 
fellows? that’s the point! We think they made away with the boat 
last night, just after dark, so that they have a good start; but they 
ean hardly do any thing with such a boat at sea, for she was but a 


small one, and had nothing in her but her oars. — If they are after gomg 
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round the coast, they will take the western side, so as to avoid the 
track of vessels between this and Sydney; and so we will keep away 
a to the right towards the channel, and keep a sharp look-out as we 
ie go by.’ 

With this view they hugged the shore on the west, and a breeze 
i soon after springing up, with the assistance of the sail they made 
a rapid progress down the river without seeing anything suspicious in 
le their way. The constable, who had the direction of the party, as 
the most experienced among them, was inclined to make a stop after 
they had proceeded some way down the channel; but at this moment, 
in turning round a projecting point of land, the steersman caught 
sight of a vessel in the distance, which was standing across the 
channel, and beating her way up under a stiff breeze on the larboard 
tack ; when suddenly the vessel, which ‘was made out to be a brig, 
and of small burthen, was seen to change her course, and under a 
press of sail, make her way down the channel. ‘This strange ma- 
neeuvre roused the suspicion of the pursuers of the runaways, and as 
their boat was light and fast, they determined to endeavour to over- 
take the brig, not without some misgivings that the cleverness and 
i the daring of the celebrated Mark Brandon had enabled him to get 
| possession of the vessel. 


ON THE PICTURESQUE. 


BY R. R. REINAGLE, ESQ. R. A. 






It is necessary, and will be found exceedingly interesting, in the in- 
vestigation of this subject, to trace the manifestation of the property of 
which this essay proposes to treat to the times of the ancient Etrus- 
cans, which is the earliest source from which it is possible to trace 
its origin. In following [this course, the subject naturally divides 
itself into three parts : those of the times’of the revival of the Arts in 
Italy, and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, as the sub- 
ject cannot be well understood without such division into parts, and 
it would become to the reader far too long if the whole were combined 
in one treatise. I feel myself compelled to trace the picturesque 
from its earliest appearance, which is mainly made known to us 
through the decorations on the vases conventionally termed Etruscan 
vases, in order to lead the reader progressively and certainly to final 
conclusions, by which his judgment may receive a lift, and thus in- 
vite him to.go much further into the subject by means of his own ob- 
servations. The agewe live in is emphatically the picturesque ; but the 
world does not know it : even the artist acts upon this feeling, without 
a due consciousness of his own acts, or what it is which draws him 
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into the fashionable vortex. He works, designs, produces, repeats, 
accumulates by plagiarisms from others, yet is not aware that he is a 
manufacturer of the picturesque. 

I say a manufacturer, and can be upheld in the adoption of the 
term, because, from each distinct atelier, proceeds a regular series of 
pictures, built, I may say, with the materials of the picturesque ; and 
hence the popularity of old rooms, old furniture, old costumes, old 
dresses, quilted petticoats, strange boots and shoes, and crinkum 
crankum chairs, tables, cabinets, &c. abounding with myriads of other 
oddities, such as swarm in sundry shops of Wardour Street, and in mo- 
dern pictures. We trace among the ancients no such degradations of 
the art. All they did united with every law of elegance. Ostade and 
Teniers, the princes of the picturesque art, delight us each in his 
way with their peculiar antiques ; not from their forms, but from the 
exquisite tact of their pencils ; and Ostade by the inimitable mellow- 
ness, modest richness, and full tones of his colours of garments, and 
the materials of his furniture. Art is here carried to a far higher 
degree than the moderns have usually attained, But of this class of 
the picturesque, I shall reserve comments for a future essay, and pro- 
ceed to sketch, as briefly as I can, the introduction of the picturesque 
among the most ancient people, who excite to this day and hour our 
unqualified admiration. I feel compelled to trace their history to a 
certain moderate degree, that my readers may the more easily appre~ 
ciate what is to follow. If my gun is to be loaded, I must put in the 
powder before the ball, in order to propel and carry the ball to its 
destined point. I must therefore (as the French say) commence 
par le commencement ; that is, in other words, begin with the head and 
not with the tail. 

I must trust to the accommodating good sense of those who will 
travel with me to the end of my historic walk, and apologise to those 
who, being impatient, require rail-road speed and no stopping on the 
way, for the dilation of the subject, and my halting on the way to 
pick up materials. I could be comic, facetious, and assume the ridi- 
culous ; but I prefer another strain, and rather than act the caustic 
part, take the gentle and persuasive. 

To think and talk of the ancients who have excelled in art, is a 
luxury for the polished mind : —thus I open my case. The nations 
of the earth which have fostered, encouraged, and cultivated the 
arts, called, par excellence, the Fine Arts, are those entitled to our 
greatest respect. Curiosity leads us to inquire into the history of all 
distant nations renowned for other qualities than the shedding of 
human blood, through savage and barbarous ignorance, and those 
which have attained any renown for perfection in the arts of design ; 
I say design, because they have gained the largest amount of the 
world’s admiration, and to this hour have never lost the appreciation, 
nor can they lose it, so long as civilisation lasts. ‘This said curiosity 
leads us—I might almost say, drives us—to make every research. 
We ransack records, investigate legends, rake every place for manu- 
scripts, to learn every particular that can throw a light, however 
small, upen our pursuit. I shall now treat of objects known more by 
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name than reality, Etruscan vases: and I blush for my fellow bre- 
thren of the divine profession of painting, that the majority should 
ignore the beauties contained in the ornamental designs of figures on 
these vases (all subjects from this people’s mythology or history) to 
so great an extent as is the case. The elegancies left to the world 
undemolished, which are named Etruscan vases, present some of the 
most remarkable relics of art that are known. Our respect for this 
ancient people, the Etruscans, has given rise to numerous acute re- 
searches, to learn from the fragments of history all we can be told of 
a nation so polished and elegant. We are informed that long before 
Greece became cultivated as a nation, by emerging from aboriginal 
barbarism, the Etruscans practised every art. ‘They were versed in 
architecture, engraving of stones — that is to say, the cutting cameos 
and intaglios, and the charms of poetry. These arts are said to have 
been in vigour long before this people had any communication with 
Greece in commerce or otherwise. They are of extremely remote 
antiquity, and the world must rest till better materials be found to 
establish their true origin. I can only observe, as Voltaire has done 
before me, that ere a people become polished in any refined art, or 
conversant with the requisite mechanic arts, ages upon ages must 
pass away. 

We have had several modern writers, within the last forty years 
even, who dispute the given fragmental history of the Etruscans ; 
their separation from the Greeks; their being the actual authors of 
the painted vases named after them, and excavated from the very 
part of Italy this people inhabited, and ruled over almost supreme. 
As these vases are not found in Greece, let those who are fond ot 
intricate disputation settle the matter. I shall be ruled by the old 
opinions, though I may be told I am wrong ; viz., that the Etrus- 
cans did not produce them, yet every vase has been found in central 
Italy, especially about Volterra, and not in Greece. It has been sup- 
posed that the Etruscans borrowed their arts from the Egyptians. 
This is founded only on surmise, for the want of sufficient data. Mon- 
sieur D’Hancarville says, “'The same genius which inspired the 
Etruscans with poetry, put into their hands that precious thread 
which binds all the polite arts so intimately together, that it seems 
as if one was the consequence of the precedent, and the first cause of 
what was nearest to it; so that altogether they are merely the links 
of one immense chain, which closely connects the sciences, mechanical 
arts, and the encyclopedian order, in which latter, all human know- 
ledge centres.” Some sparks of this genius of the Etruscans which 
have reached us enlighten still the little that remains of their history. 

It is not by the greatness of their actions that they excite the 
curiosity we should have, of knowing them better, and the interest we 
take in them, but by the monuments of art they have left us, with- 
out which they would have remained buried in oblivion, in the same 
manner as the Ausones, the Enganians, the Opicians, and Aborigines. 
The history of these nations, almost as unknown as that of the people 
who composed them, has been a mixture of good and bad success; of 
disasters and prosperities which succeeded one another alternately. 
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They have made war and peace: have had valiant, wise, and 
powerful men to govern them; but as there remains no testimony of 
their genius either in the arts or in the sciences, they have left 
behind them only an almost unknown name, and have disappeared 
from the face of the earth and become forgotten, like the days on 
which they existed. 

If we have not as much light as we could wish on the means the 
Etruscans made use of, either to augment their power, or to perfect 
themselves in the arts, it is owing to the loss of their language (which 
confounded itself with that of the Romans) ; of their writings, neg- 
lected by the barbarous people which succeeded them; and, lastly, the 
Joss of all their public monuments ; so that the Greeks most probably 
were not able to find memorials relative to them sufficient for the 
composition of a connected history. By medals has been discovered 
the remote antiquity of the Etruscans. At one time they were masters 
of all Italy, except one small tract inhabited by the Venetes. This 
was of short duration. I must trace the cause of the downfall of this 
once favoured and polished people, though it may seem irrelevant to 
the inquiry of the picturesque. But if I show that a certain feeling 
for the picturesque did exist among their artists, it becomes very 
curious to trace the high antiquity of the refined picturesque, traceable 
in all their decorated, fictile and other vases. ‘To proceed with their 
mournful history, such as we have had handed down to us, we find that 
the decree of an oracle, detailed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
the cause of the downfall of the nation. <A terrible dearth happened, 
the consequence of an unparalleled drought, which carried desolation 
amongst every family, ravaged all the country, and caused the cattle to 
perish. It dried up even the fountain heads, and was followed by ter- 
rible sicknesses, which depopulated the whole country. It was in con- 
sequence of this melancholy and awful event that men, being struck 
with horror, had recourse to the oracle, to learn which was the God 
that had caused so many calamities ; by what crime they had drawn 
upon themselves his anger, and by what means it could be appeased. 
The oracle answered, that they had broken their word with the Gods ; 
that after having obtained, by their assistance, what they desired, they 
were still indebted to them for all those valuable presents they had 
promised. The Pelasgians, it is true, to procure a cessation of a 
ruinous famine, had engaged, by solemn vows, to offer to Jupiter, to 
Apollo, and the Cabires, the tenth part of all the gains they should 
afterwards accumulate; but after having their prayers granted, they 
thought they had acquitted themselves sufficiently of their engage- 
ments by offering to the Gods a tenth part of their fruits and flocks. 
However, the oracle being consulted, exacted a tenth part of the men. 
On the arrival of this answer, consternation spread itself in every 
mind ; each apprehending for himself or for what was most dear to 
him, began to be diffident, which diffidence being augmented by fear, 
consternation soon became universal. Ina short time the houses 
were abandoned and the towns deserted. The greatest part of the 
Pelasgians who had made this imprudent vow, and who still more 
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imprudently thought themselves obliged to accomplish it, took flight, 
and retired to Greece; thus avoiding decimation, the bloody decree, 
as history informs us, of monster priests. Thus the Etruscans,‘de- 
prived of the assistance of their allies, found themselves in a state of 
weakness which did not allow them to maintain their possessions, 
Weighed down by so inany evils, this great state fell to pieces in a 
moment, so to speak. 

This miserable event happened about sixty years before the taking 
of Troy. There is no history of an interesting nature such as that of 
the Etruscans, (who descended, as it is generally allowed, from the 
Phenicians,) more completely clouded by obscurity. The vases 
found so largely in Italy made of the Pozzolane earth near Pozzuoli, 
Bay of Baja, are now considered to have been the works of Greek 
artists. Many modern authors have given themselves incredible 
trouble in the inquiry into the scattered history of the Etrurians. I 
pretend to no other light than the borrowed one from divers authors, 
ancient and modern. Various passages in different ancient authors 
give fair grounds for believing the Etruscans to have been the makers 
and the painters of the vases bearing that name. Others (moderns) 
find different reasons to conclude that they were the works of the 
Greeks. All the inscriptions on them, with one exception, are Greek. 

Hope is still alive, that as a key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics has 
been discovered, much having already been deciphered, some discovery 
may yet be made to comprehend the language of the Etruscans. 

; , The late Mr. James Christie, auctioneer, of King Street, St. James’s, 
a gentleman of considerable erudition, with whom I enjoyed great 
intimacy, among others, has diverted himself by a scrupulous search 
after the origin of this said Etruscan nation, and has bestowed much 
ability in his account of their vases. His work, though published, 
was confined to a very limited number of copies, and these have been 
chiefly bestowed as presents to his friends, who, like himself, have felt 
in earnest in the pursuit of this very interesting subject. He, like 
every other learned author who has penetrated into the obscure 
history of the Etrurians and their works, found obstacles and new 
difficulties at every step. He considered the talents of the Greek 
painters as weak, nay, very weak, in comparison with their sculptors ; 
and that they did not understand composition ; though we agree, he 
says, that they excelled in character and design. To attempt to judge 
of the higher excellence of the great painters of those times by the 
paintings on their pottery, is as unfair as to judge of the state of the Arts 
with ourselves by the paintings on our pottery. A greater absurdity 
eould not be proposed. Nothing, as Monsieur D’Hancarville says, 
ean be conceived of greater difficulty than to draw or paint upon 
such a rapidly absorbing surface as that of the Etruscan earthenware. 
If it were only the ability to overcome this by extraordinary dexterity 
and rapidity of pencil, it must exhibit their talents in glowing colours. 
The great freedom of the outline of the figures, draped or nude, would 
of itself demand that the surface to receive it should be free from an 

natural perplexity to the execution of the artist’s pencil. But we find, 
that if the painters hesitated one moment, a blot ensued by the rapid 
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absorption of the black colour from the pencils they used for their - 
outlines. Let us suppose they had all their designs ready before them, 
still they were compelled to copy at sight every thing; so that in 
forming the outline of a figure, if they began to trace the face, they 
were forced to go on with the following outline of the throat, arm, 
body, drapery, &c., until @ proper resting place could be determined 
from whence to begin again. If the second or third rate painters 
were thus dexterous, and gave to the world such beautiful poetical, 
historical, and allegorical designs, emblematical and symbolical of the 
rites and mysteries of their religion, with divers others, as the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, we may fairly allow the greater artists to have left 
these painters of pottery as far behind as Raffaelle does the pottery 
painted and called after his name. 

I have to remark further, that the designs on the Greek or Etruscan 
vases demanded a very distinct and different treatment from any 
picture. They were ornamental, and intended to go no further ; 
consequently, if they had materially deviated from this principle, they 
could not have yielded to the shape of the vessel as they do. The 
boundaries of the allotted space for the painting of the subject would 
have trespassed upon ornaments, as bands, and must have created 
confusion : whereas, by the occasional separation of figures, being of a 
delicate and pleasing red colour upon a brown black or a purply 
ground, the design is made free and decorative: the objects are seen 
with a clear and distinct precision, as if they were basso relievos. I 
now approach the account of their peculiar treatment of the pic- 
turesque, certainly the most ancient known in the world. The emble- 
matical symbols that seem suspended here and there, above and 
between the figures, become so many feeders to the eye where a 
something is wanted to fill empty space; and again to serve as leaders, 
to amuse and divert the eye in tracing one object after another. 
Such dispersion of symbols would agree with the rest of the design, 
were it actually a picture, by converting them into other objects; as 
clouds, hills, trees, background, rocks, birds, architecture, &c. &c. &e. 
Here begins the picturesque, because, like most picturesque ingre- 
dients, they are, or they ought to be, associates, and not principals. 
Let the reader ponder here. 

When the picturesque constitutes the whole theorem of a work of 
art, it is sure to descend in the scale from grandeur and elegance to one 
of the lowest degrees thereon. To criticise these ancient decorative 
paintings, requires that a man should be a sound, well-informed, and 
properly tutored artist, or connoisseur: and I fear not to say, that 
very very very few perceive these refinements, or even understand 
them. But how extraordinary is the charm, which men highly 
intellectual, men of deep learning in the lore of antiquity, feel in 
the contemplation of these superior elegancies, yet are unable to 
analyse the causes which charm them. In the time of Julius Cesar, 
when Greek paintings existed, (when the modesty of their colouring, 
we might say almost the absence of colouring, as the Greeks used but 
four or five colours at most, was observed on), the noble Romans, who 
could indulge in purchasing portable pictures, remarked how fascinating 
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these simply coloured works were, in comparison with the ‘highly- 
coloured pictures of the less refined and less philosophical gang, who, to 
recommend their works, used a profusion of fine colours. Encaustic 
must have been the art alluded to. Had Mr. James Christie seen, as I 
have, the very ancient pictures, rather small, and four in number, now 
in the Royal Museum at Portici, near Naples, which were dug out,of 
Herculaneum, he would never have committed so gross an error as 
to deny the very ancient and the Greeks of the age of Pericles (that 
most noble and sublimely gifted mind) to be deficient in a knowledge 
of composition, or any knowledge required for, I will say a Raffaelle. 
Winkelman justly speaks of these precious relics of agés unknown 
as the most exhilarating, the most delightful. If I go back to Italy, I 
declare that the greatest delight I shall experience will be to gaze, 
enjoy, and I might say, though especially vulgar, wallow in delight 
over these most precious paintings. It would be a feast of gluttony; 
and perhaps this extreme relish can only be felt by a well-trained 
artist. In painting they resemble Titian. ‘They are almost colour- 
less, purply, but of so overweening a fascination, that words are 
inadequate to convey what a man of real high feeling experiences in 
contemplating them. 

To accuse the Greeks of inferiority in the art of painting, is a gross 
mistake —a foul aspersion, The very circumstance of the Greek 
senate decreeing that the art of painting should stand first in the range 
of arts, suffices to prove the artists had achieved marvels. 

{ will now proceed. It is by painting we are made acquainted with 
the early forms of religion of the Chinese, Japanese, the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, &c. ‘The symbols and allegories employed by these 
various nations, enable us to trace, with some solid foundation to accu- 
racy, their rites and creeds ; and to view the origin of many of their 
mythological fables. The opinion of Lanzi and Visconti respecting 
the vases themselves is, that they belonged to those who had won 
prizes in horse-racing, or other athletic exercises ; as, throwing the 
torch at a horse-race, or a musical composition, ora galley-race off 
Cape Sunium, who were bound to preserve the vases won by them ; 
for those vases found in tombs were painted expressly for the dead, 
and is so declared by Aristophanes. 

The manufacture of the pottery, and the shapes, differ according to 
the places or parts of Etruria or Magna Grecia (Lower Italy) they 
were made at. The very earliest of these sort of vases are said to be 
of Carthaginian manufacture. These have purple figures, and purple 
lines of ornament. The symbols I have previously hinted at are very 
numerous. Not a single ornament on any of these vases, let them be 
what they may, but had a purport and a meaning to the same end as 
the vase itself. The usual shapes of these vases must be ranged under 
the denomination of the elegant picturesque. | 

Mr. James Christie considered the vases to have obtained their 
forms from the figure of the water plant called the Lotus (water-lily) 
of different kinds, and to represent water and humid nature, or the 
creation of terrestrial objects from water. Bacchus was the represen- 
tative of the general system of nature. All belonging to him as sym- 
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bols is of the picturesque, because not formal or severe. A lamp with 
a light within it, was the symbol of the body and the soul. The ball 
of wool in the hands of females, denoted the thread of life not yet 
spun. 

The pomegranate denoted a vivifying gift, because the contents 
were supposed to represent the seeds of existence. The hearts seem 
to have represented the pith of the plant called the ferule ; and they 
denoted the Promethean fire. Ivy denotes the shades, and is an em- 
blem of Bacchus. ‘The cheese and corn cake were symbolical of 
generation and life. The poppy-head was similar; and it also denoted 
quiescence, from its somniferous qualities. ‘he hoop and whirligig 
seemed to denote revolution. The fleece had the same meaning as 
the ball of wool. | 

The cherishing power of the Deity is generally expressed on vases 
by a vine springing from the breast, or from between the shoulders of 
the great Pan. Thin dotted lines entangling the figures, mean the 
tendrils, and imply the same as the vine — divine cherishing power. 

All these are treated, in their dispersion, with a true feeling for the 
picturesque ; and they become so mal-grés, bon-grés. The mythological 
Bacchus represented the day and the night; that is, the sun or the 
darkness, according to his visit to either hemisphere. A shield with 
a dove upon it was the symbol of the Deity, and his creating power, 
which has been laid hold of by some as the germ of another symbol. 
An arm upon the shield denoted the upper hemisphere, and an 
anchor the lower. 

There were many other symbols of the attributes of the Deity, as 
the kid, the Hesperian fruit; wings, expressive of life; and the 
serpent, of renovation. Pegasus and Saliant figures were allusive 
to the pervading power, &c. The inert state of man was typed by 
figures asleep, resting in reclining postures, or much embarrassed by 
clothing. All these possessed a degree of the picturesque, because all 
formality and stiffness was avoided. I will go to the end of these 
explanations, as they will serve the reader for a higher relish when 
they see the best kind of Etruscan pottery decorated, and enable them 
to understand, that nothing whatsoever was introduced by these in- 
genious artists which had not intention and a meaning. 

Youths with their hands beneath the chlamys, a sort of toga or 
robe, denotes their being unentitled to a vote or voice in public as- 
semblies, and is symbolical of the silence imposed on them with respect 
to the mysteries. A figure draped and hooded, with the finger to the 
mouth, implies that the mysterious allegories represented on the side 
of that vessel it is painted on are not to be incautiously revealed. 

Figures draped and naked, purport the inert and the resuscitat- 
ed state of life: they are on opposite sides of the same vase, or 
separated by a tree or a column. A water-fowl with a fish in its 
mouth denotes the same idea. Old age, it appears, was a religious 
allegory of a state of bondage and inertion. Wine offered to them 
denotes the invigorating principle. Wine offered by hooded dioscuri, 
or agents of the lower region, to a griffin, or an eagle, purports the 
same allegory. ‘There are some others which it will be tedious to 
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name. ‘Those who desire a more intimate initiation into the interest- 
ing features of these painted vases, must consult those authors who 
have indulged themselves, at.a vast. expense of time, patience, and 
laborious reading, to understand and to explain all the mystical sub- 
jects found on them. It was the Chaldwan theologians who imparted 
their mystic emblems to Egypt and Greece; and, to this day, there 
are ceremonies observed at the courts of the Birman Buddhistical 
kings in every respect similar to the allegories depicted on Greek 
vases. Such as, that these kings appear at court only from a window, 
while in the hall of audience below are the people ; which hall is deco- 
rated with umbrellas. The palace of the king of Siam is covered with 
seven roofs. The king resides under the seventh, nor does any mortal 
dare to climb or walk above his head. This roof, with its seven divi- 
Sions, is the same as the ladder of Metempsychosis with its seven steps. 
His courtiers are all below, and this denotes, through emblematical al- 
lusion, his nearer approach to perfection and heaven: and those below, 
to being vile, or closer to hell. The narratives of Colonel Symes and 
Captain Turner give ample details of these singularities. There were 
vases of different values, and widely different degrees of excellence. — 
All these had their first origin in the uses to which they would be 
applied. Then they varied their forms and sought beauty ; but never 
out of the pale of primary utility. Very many of these earthen 
vessels are so thin, so delicate and light, that it is almost incredible 
any should exist now, after so great a lapse of ages, and the numerous 
vicissitudes they have been subject to. The potters used red, black, 
and white clay in the manufacture of their vases. These ancients 
formed urns and vases of a multitude of other materials besides clay ; 
such as wood, horns of animals, ivory, amber, brass, lead, silver, and 
iron. Some were made of glass, which they could control as they 
pleased ; either by making it opaque, or thick, or of divers colours : 
as the late unfortunate Portland vase. They used also oriental ala- 
baster, granite, and even that excessively hard marble called porphyry. 
They also contrived to cut agate, onyx, the sardonix, chalcedony, 
and carnelian. 

The clay vases called fictile, were no doubt by very far the most 
common; and to the perpetual work going on in this cheap material, 
they perfected their system and theory of forms, which, in more 
expensive materials (being far less in demand), could scarcely have 
been done. To continue: the vases were made, as it would appear, 
for three different purposes, and not all for the dead, as some authors 
have imagined. ‘Those uses were such as appertained to sacred 
things, those that belonged to public ceremonies, and that class de- 
voted to domestic purposes. Some were used as ornaments to temples; 
some in the sacrifices and pomps to their gods ; and others, as I have 
said, to their tombs. Hence the variety of the painted decorations ; 
their rarity, or their abundance in numbers. The artists deposited 
some of earthenware in temples, as a proof of their ability. Vast 
numbers were votive vases, and dedicated to different gods, con- 
taining, at the due seasons, flowers, fruits, or wine, as a mark of the 
gratitude of the people. 7 
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These vases are known - being painted only on one side; or, if 
on both, one side is slovenly done, because it would rarely be seen 
when placed in their temples. ‘The side best painted was the side 
intended to be viewed. A part of their temples were called lariaries, 
and were like the es of large Roman Catholic churches. There 
the images of the gods being small, all the votive vases were dimi- 
nutive ; and that accounts for the small and minute ones so frequent. 
Some of these urns contained the ashes of the dead; as the Etruscans 
and Romans had two different customs, that of burial, and that of 
burning the body. 

Some contained liquors, and even provisions, as offerings to the 
dead. Others were employed for holy water, both for public and for 
private use. Some were called lacrymals, for holding tears; some 
for incense, and many other adaptations. The ingenuity displayed in 
decorating and painting these various and numerous large and small 
vases, urns, beakers, and jugs, is almost incredible. The ornament 
called the honeysuckle is that which is most frequent. It is accom- 
panied and aided in the effect by associating curved forms, which dis- 
play the genius and taste of the painters to a surprising degree. There 
is one singular system I have noticed (perhaps discovered the first) in 
these decorations, that they generally follow the shape of the vase; 
and when viewed opposite to the handles on either side, the extremi- 
ties of the flowering ornament perserve the exact contour of - the 
external shape of the vase itself. A sort of picturesque irregularity 
is visible in the bold touches of the pencil, which has described the 
separate petals or tubes of the honeysuckle ornament. This I have 
tried by experiment to improve, if it were capable of being done, by 
observing a more mathematical exactness in the proportions, and 
greater exactitude in the order of the features of the ornament, and I 
found it did not look near so well as their irregularity, which on a 
first view, appears quite regular and formal, but is not so in fact, 
when we examine the works duly. Even the square fret, called the 
Greek fret, as a decoration is disagreeable to our eye, if too true in 
painting. Mr. Wedgewood failed in his admirable imitations of these 
Etruscan vases, by the too great exactness of the decorative part. It 
is just the same in carved wood as French frames; the imitations, by 
being almost mathematically correct in design, have a rigid cast-iron 
resemblance, and lose all appearance of true carving, which has its 
irregularities. 

In the association of some touches of ornament, like dismembered 
tubes or petals of the honeysuckle as aiding to a figure or figures, I 
have constantly found and remarked, that the abstract forms left upon 
the ground by part of the figure and the nearest ornament, was a 
beautiful shape. This principle will be found to pervade nearly all 
the painted decorations of these interesting vases; and it is my firm 
opinion, after intense study, that this was intentional on the part 
of the artists, and not accidental or fortuitous. Those who accuse 
these ancient decorative painters as being ignorant of composition, 
betray their own blindness to principles these men followed unerringly. 
Their aim was, as I have before mentioned, to ornament that which 
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is an ornament of itself, and not to seek to make a picture on a surface 
totally unfit to receive one. Our taste of the present day in this re- 
spect is pitiable. Nothing is ornamental if crowded together: separa- 
tion is the soul of fine composition: behold the cartoons of Raffaelle 
and his frescoes in general. Entanglement produces confusion. If 
these principles were not so, we should have had scarcely anything 
handed down to us deserving regard from the ancients or Raffaelle. 
Whoever would study the principles of ornament, let it belong to 
what object or subject it may, must confine themselves to simplicity 
and openness to the view, if they would triumph. The poetical treat- 
ment of the greater part of the mythological subjects found on these 
vases is beyond all belief until fully investigated. ‘There are many 
vases which exhibit scenes from their plays expressive of some par- 
ticular sentiment or custom. 

All their gods are found depicted and symbolised. Jupiter and 
Apollo often appear on the scene of action. Juno and Minerva, 
Pallas, Mercury, with most of the other gods or goddesses who took 
part in human affairs, according}to their fables. When we reflect 
that such men as Raffaelle and Julio Romano, John de Udine and 
Poussin, Canova and Flaxman, all drew the richest store of informa- 
tion and, poetical inspiration from the study and long contemplation of 
these paintings ; let us pause before we pass them by as mere curiosi- 
ties. Locked up as the greatest portion of these astonishing works 
are, in cabinets, in museums, or in dark cases of private individuals, 
the world lose one of the fountain-heads of study, for grace, beauty, 
and high poetical conception. The finer and larger vases, painted 
perhaps by men of greater ability than the common class of decorators, 
being rare from the difficulty of manufacture, and still more difficult 
to paint and embellish, were for a length of time in such great request 
in ancient Rome and Naples, that as much as 2000/. has been paid 
for one only ; and that price was very often obtained for the larger 
ones. 

The ancient Romans were passionately fond of their poets. They 
used to indulge of an evening in hearing recited parts of poems, 
which furnished conversation. This feeling prepared the patricians 
to estimate the poetical treatment of the painted decorations on the 
Etruscan vases ; and in proportion to the beauty and perfection of the 
executive department, so was the estimate of the object established. 
Much more could be said upon this interesting subject, but I shall 
conclude this division of the inquiry into the picturesque of remote 
ages, and terminate by observing, that I hope while taste is cultivated 
in our country, there will never be wanting generous champions to 
uphold and proclaim the extraordinary merits of the Greeks. 

We owe to them all the best taste of the day. They continue to 
furnish us with models for our most elegant cabinet ornamental 
vases. All the elegant alabaster vases, and even numbers of the 
common vessels in daily use; every carving, every fret-work ; all 
the elegant volutes and tendril scroll foliage ; all the serpentine 
flowing lines of ivy and vine branches or leaves; garlands of olive 
branches, the beautiful honeysuckle ornament, varied in fifty dif- 
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ferent manners, with many other elegancies that might perhaps 
weary by the detail, could be added. I hope in putting together 
these otherwise scattered pieces of information, that this essay may 
prove interesting to many ; and it is to artists, my brother labourers 
in the Divine Art, that I address these pages, as well as to the world 
of taste in general. Could our artists be invited and persuaded to 
study these relics as Canova and Flaxman did, I feel persuaded they 
would derive incredible benefit. If to these eminent sculptors I add 
Raffaelle, who became inspired on studying the lore of riches found 
on Etruscan vases, I add a name all would follow and all wish to 
follow. Let them dip deep into the same pure fountain, and then 
hope may be alive to expect English Raffaelles, provided they will 
make philosophy their guide. Without philosophy Raffaelle would 
have been but an imitator. Philosophy made the Greeks what they 
were in all the distinguished walks of man. Let us copy such fine 
models. ‘The present German School of Art is going back to study 
the earliest models of German and Italian Art. They have mistaken 
the road. They cannot avoid plagiaristic resemblances. How- 
ever, their method of going to their own first flowing fountains has 
caused a considerable advance, which none of us can compete with. 
If all the royal powers of Europe possessed an elevated view of art, 
as Leo the Tenth and Julian the Second evinced, the Ferdinands of 
Spain, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and other noble characters, 
we should not find the public taste debased into regarding the 
highest perfection of Arr to consist in the daubing of canvass with 
bos portraits of figured silks and quilted petticoats! O tempora ! 

mores ! 
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THE SWORD OF ZUNIGA. 


A LEGEND OF LOWER HUNGARY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CASTLE. 


In all the wide province of Lower Hungary, no fairer valley is to be 
found than that known as the Granthal, which derives its name from 
the river Gran, one of the tributaries of the mighty Danube. Taking 
its rise in the Carpathian chain, the Gran flows southwards, watering 
on its way a district of which the picturesque beauty enchants every 
beholder. The mountains that bound its valley on either side, 
during nearly the whole of the river’s course, although not sufficiently 
lofty to give a severe character to the landscape, are abundantly so to 
convey the idea of peaceful seclusion. There is nothing narrow or 
cramped in the aspect of the scenery; on the contrary, the plain 
spreads out broad and spacious, varied by hill and forest, enriched 
with verdant pastures and productive corn-fields, through which the 
bright waters of the Gran flow cheerily on in manifold and fantastic 
windings. 

On a rising ground, about midway through this valley, there may 
may be seen at the present day the remains of the old castle of Re- 
vistyei, its shattered walls and crumbling battlements still frowning, 
mementos of wars and usages long gone by, over the blooming 
country that surrounds it. During the prolonged peace that the 
district in question has enjoyed, and now that for many generations 
no sword has been drawn in enmity in that tranquil and happy valley, 
Revistyei, like other fortresses of its class, has been allowed to crumble 
into ruins. Far different was its condition in those troublous days 
when Hungary was encompassed and pressed on all sides by the 
fierce Ottoman, the eastern wolf that was ever striving with claws and 
teeth to overcome the valiant resistance offered him by the weakened 
but unconquered Hungarians. 

It was soon after the middle of the 17th century, a period when 
the Turks were masters of a large portion of Hungary, and towards 
the close of a warm spring day, that three men were assembled out- 
side the gates of the ancient fortress of Revistyei. The elder of the 
three, a weather-beaten old officer, belonged to the garrison of the 
castle ; as did also one of his companions, a young man some five-and- 
twenty years of age. The third of the persons composing the group 
was a fair-haired and handsome youth ofa noble family in Germany, 
who had lately come to Hungary and taken service with the Burgrave 
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of Schemnitz. Despatched with letters from his lord to the Count of 
Revistyei, he had reached the castle during a temporary absence of 
its owner, whose jhourly-expected return he was now impatiently 
awaiting. : 

“ T trust,” said the young German, whose name was Oswald, to one 
of the two officers who bore him company ; “I trust that the Count 
will speedily be here. When the noble Burgrave sent me on this 
mission, he bade me use haste, and that I should bear him the answer 
by to-morrow’s morn.” 

“ Do you fear, then, to ride by night ?” asked the younger of his 
companions with a slight smile. 

** Not so,” returned the messenger, quickly ; “ but I would fain be 
punctual in my service.” 

“Tis well,” said Stephan, the older of the officers, and who was 
one of the Count’s most trusted lieutenants. “ The moon shines bright, 
and the distance is short. If you start after the evening meal, you 
may still be at your journey’s end when the first sunbeams gild the 
mountains. As to the Count’s return, you may reckon on it. He 
promised to be back within three days; this is the third of his ab- 
sence, and his word is sacred for small things as for great. Be under 
no uneasiness, but make the most of your time, you who are a stranger 
in the land, and gaze your fill at the pleasant scenes around you. 
Trust me, for many a long day you will remember with pleasure the 
smiling valley of the Gran.” 

The German looked out upon the beautiful and varied landscape 
by which he was surrounded, and his two companions, whose eyes 
at first mechanically followed the direction of his, soon gave them- 
selves up to the never-diminishing fascination which fine scenery 
possesses. Silent and pensive they suffered their glances to roam 
along the windings of the stream, and so great is the charm of that 
valley, that even the old warrior, who had been born and passed half 
his life in it, felt his heart soften and his eyes grow moist with plea- 
sure as he gazed at the well-known but ever charming scenery. 

“TT have wandered through most parts of Hungary,” eried the 
young officer at last, “ but nowhere have I seen so delicious a spot. 
I would wish to die here, for surely it must be pleasant lying amid 
such heavenly scenes and under so flowery a sward.” 

“ Or on it, you had better have said,” replied Stephan. “ A soldier 
can scarce reckon upon burial. He should be well content if it be 
granted him to die with his feet on his native soil, and fighting for a 
fair cause. And truly ’tis for a fair cause we fight, whether it be for 
our country or for our noble lady.” 

“ Who and whence is your lady ?” asked Oswald ; “and how comes 
she to be the cause of strife ?” 

“ Have you not heard the tale?” cried the young officer. “It is 
easy to see that you have not been long in Hungary. Our lady, you 
must know, is the sister of Hassan, the Turkish Pacha who com- 
mands the frontier fortress of Lewenz. When first she accom- 
panied him thither, and although no man had ever seen her unveiled, 
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the report of her wonderful beauty spread through the whole country, 
even as a rose concealed amidst brambles perfumes the surrounding 
air with its surpassing fragrance. Amongst. others, Count Revistyei 
heard of its fame, but thought little of it ; for our Hungarian maidens 
are fair to look upon, and we need not to seek for beauty amongst the 
daughters of the accursed infidel. It so chanced, however, that an 
old: retainer of the Revistyeis was taken prisoner by Hassan, and, 
although a large ransom was offered for him, the Turk, in order to 
vex the Count, whom he saw was desirous of his follower’s release, 
obstinately refused to give him up. This came to the ears of Zel- 
mira, Hassan’s lovely sister, and she besought her brother to make 
her a gift of the prisoner. He did so; for the affection he bore his 
sister was so great, that he could refuse her nothing. She had the 
captive brought before her, and questioned him concerning the Lord 
of Revistyei; but, strange to say, the Count’s deeds of chivalry and 
arms were already known to her. She related them, and the prisoner 
had only to confirm their truth. She then set him at liberty : he re- 
turned to the castle, and told the Count all that occurred to him.” 

“Greatly surprised and touched on learning the interest the beau- 
tiful Turk had shown in his actions, the Count pondered on the means 
of getting to sight and speech of her. At last he hit upon a plan. 
Hassan had got together from the adjacent country several hundred 
labourers to work at the fortifications of Lewenz. The Count dis- 
guised himself as one of them, and by this means was enabled to enter 
the town. How he managed to see Zelmira and speak with her, I 
know not; but see her he did,’ wooed her, and: won her, and she 
agreed to fly with him from her brother’s power. A peasant woman 
who was amongst the labourers at Lewenz brought orders for two 
men, with led horses, to conceal themselves on a given evening in the 
neighbourhood of that town, and at midnight the Count joined them, 
bringing with him Zelmira, disguised in the coarse garb of a peasant 
girl. They sprang upon their horses, and reached the castle in 
safety.’ 

P Two months have elapsed since then, and the infidel sister of 
Hassan has become the Christian wife of Revistyei’s lord. She was 
baptised by the name of Rosa, but her husband loves best to call her 
by her former one of Zelmira.” 

‘“‘ And is she really so beauteous a dame as report declared her to 
be?” inquired Oswald, when the young officer concluded his nar- 
rative. on 

“ Truly is she,” was the reply. ‘“ Do you see yonder moon lifting 
its bright disc above the dark pine wood? Its rays silver the moun- 
tain tops and fill the whole valley ; the river seems to flow more joy- 
ously in its light, and even the grey walls of our old castle appear to 
grow younger under its mild influencé. Even so do all things look 
brighter and gladder when Zelmira appears.” 

“ And Hassan has not attacked the castle ?” asked Oswald, inter- 
rupting the young officer’s rhapsody. 

“ Not yet,” said Stephan ; “but doubt not that ere long he will 
seek to revenge himself and to recover his sister.” 
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“Let him come!” cried the impetuous young soldier; “let him 
come! One never fights better than in defence of beauty.” 

“ There is little to fear,” said his comrade. “ With the sword of 
Zuniga in his good right hand the Count is certain of victory.” 

is The sword of Zuniga,” repeated the German; “ what may that 
be ?” 

“ There is a long story concerning it,” replied Stephan, “ which at 
some other moment I may perhaps have leisure to tell and you to 
listen to. But now, time is wanting; for I hear the Count ap- 
proaching.” 

As he uttered these words, the clatter of horses’ feet upon the road 
leading up to the castle became audible, and presently the Count of 
Revistyei, followed by a small party of men-at-arms, galloped up to the 
gate, at the same moment that Zelmira issued from her apartment and 
advanced in joyful haste to meet her husband. Revistyei sprang from 
his horse and clasped her to his breast; his three days’ absence had 
seemed three centuries to his impatient love ; but his friends and re- 
tainers now crowded round to welcome him, and his blushing bride 
extricated herself from his embrace. The Count had a kind word for 
every one, and presently, when the first greetings were over, Stephan 
presented to him the Burgrave’s envoy. While Revistyei was read- 
ing the letter which the young German presented to him, the latter 
had abundant leisure to admire the wonderful beauty of Zelmira, 
whose eyes were fixed upon her husband with an expression of joy 
and confiding love that lent a fresh charm to her enchanting coun- , 
tenance. Nature seemed to have taxed her utmost skill to produce 
in the Countess that most admirable of her works—a perfectly lovely 
woman. 

“TI have already,” said Revistyei, after reading the letter, “‘ written 
to the Burgrave with the information for which he asks me. It is 
therefore needless for you to hurry back, Sir Envoy, and it would 
look neither hospitable of me, nor friendly of you, if you were to 
leave the castle at this late hour. To-night, you must abide within 
my walls. By daybreak, if you wish it, you can journey hence.” 

And after speaking a few words to Stephan, the Count withdrew 
with his lady to her apartments. 

“For to-night, at least, boys,” cried old Stephan, when his lord had 
disappeared, “ we will be jovial and happy, come what may to-morrow, 
And you,” added he to the German, “shall give us proof whether 
your countrymen be such valiant flagon-emptiers as report describes 
them.” | 

Presently, tables were spread in front of the castle, casks rolled out 
of the cellar, and fires lighted, at which a copious supper was pre- 
pared ; mirth and merriment, feasting and carousing, were the order 
of the night. Dancing and music succeeded in their turn, and the 
wild melody of the national airs rang through the soft moonlight 
atmosphere, while here and there a group might be seen listening 
attentively to old tales of the Turkish wars and of feats of Magyar 
valour, related to them by some scarred and grey-haired veteran. The 


stars were growing dim, and the eastern sky was lighting up, before 
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the last of the revellers, whose noise and numbers had been, however, 
for some time diminishing, finally departed ; and, as is the case after 
most human pleasures, nought remained but the ashes of the extin- 
guished festival fires, to announce to the passer-by that men had there 
been gathered together in rejoicing. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Ir was mid-day when Revistyei, standing on the balcony of his castle, 
received Oswald’s adieus. 

“Tell the Burgrave,” said he, “that he may do the Countess and 
myself an exceeding great pleasure, if he be so minded, by honouring 
this poor house with his presence. For yourself, my young friend, 
you will not refuse the trifling gift which I now offer you. In these 
unsettled times a man’s life may depend each day on the quality of his 
weapons, and these you will find excellent.” 

So saying, the Count presented his departing guest with a pair of 
Turkish pistols, of rare workmanship and richly inlaid with silver. 

“They were the arms of a brave man,” continued Revistyei; “the 
much-dreaded Achmet Aga wore them at his girdle till the day that 
he fell beneath my sword. The last shot which he fired with them 
was aimed at me, but it scarce grazed the skin, and at the same mo- 
ment my blade pierced his heart.” 

After expressing in fitting terms his thanks and his farewell, the 
gratified envoy was about to depart, when an officer approached the 
Count, and informed him that a Turk from the fortress of Lewenz 
demanded an audience. Revistyei gave orders for his immediate 
admittance, and requested Oswald to delay his departure a brief space, 
in case the Turk should say aught worthy of being communicated to 
the Burgrave. The next instant the folding-doors of the apartment 
were thrown open, and a tall figure entered. 

The broad shoulders, short neck, bushy black beard, and deeply- 
marked features of the new comer, caused him to be immediately re- 
cognised, by the majority of those present, as Moktar, one of the 
Turkish commanders at Lewenz. With an air of bold defiance he 
approached Revistyei. 

“Sir Count,” said he, ‘ Hassan, Pacha of Lewenz, sends me to thee, 
the unbelieving lord of Revistyei. By fraud and cunning hast thou 
stolen away his sister, and he has resolved to punish thee for the deed 
with his own hand. Although thou art no better than a common 
thief, he will condescend to meet thee in fair and open field, and in 
eight days will repair hither ge fight thee. Zelmira is to be the prize 
of the conqueror. As the Horse in the desert thirsteth for the cool 
fountain, and his rider for the shade of the palm trees, so doth Hassan 
crave after the day of battle. His blade, which has so often drunk the 
blood of unbelievers, shall be dyed a yet deeper red in thine.” 

The brow of Revistyei grew dark, and his eyes flashed lightning, 
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at this insolent speech, but he restrained his wrath, and his reply was 
calm though stern. 

“Tell thy chief,” said he, “that in eight days I shall expect him. 
Though his blade be red with Christian blood, my sword Zuniga shall 
not flinch from crossing it. It was true to my ancestors, and will not 
fail me. Thou hast thy answer. Begone!” 

“ And you,” continued the valiant Count, turning to Oswald, “tell 
the Burgrave that I now beseech him earnestly to come this same 
week to my castle, and act as umpire in the approaching combat.” 

Moktar cast a glance of scorn and defiance at Revistyei; Oswald 
bowed low, and respectfully pressed the hand which the Count offered 
to him, and then the two envoys descended the stairs, side by side, 
but stern and silent. As they were getting to horse in the castle 
yard, Zelmira came out of the chapel. 

“ Moktar !” cried she, “ how fares my brother ?” 

“In eight days he is to fight with your husband, and on your ac- 
count,” replied the Turk, sullenly, as he threw himself into the saddle, 
and, without vouchsafing another word, dashed through the gateway. 

* Victory will be for the noble Count!” cried Oswald, spurring 
his steed, and following the Moslem out of the court. But the word 
of consolation was unheard by Zelmira, who was already hanging 
round her husband’s neck. 

“ You are to fight with Hassan ?” she cried: “with my brother ?” 

“ Either that, or resign you,” replied Revistyei, tenderly. ‘“ You 
see that the combat is unavoidable.” 

“ O God!” exclaimed Zelmira, “and if you perish! My brother 
is a skilled and hardy warrior.” 

“ Have no fear,” replied the Count. ‘“ Many a worse danger have 
I passed in safety.” 

“ Tf you fall, I will not survive you,” cried Zelmira, in accents of 
resolute decision.” 

“I shall not fall,” said Revistyei. ‘“ The good sword Zuniga is a 
sure safeguard.” 

“ ‘What sword is that, in which you thus confide?” asked the 
Countess. “ Show it to me, and explain your reasons for such re- 
liance on its power.” 

Revistyei passed an arm round the slender waist of his tearful wife, 
and led her away in the direction of the castle armoury. 

Meanwhile Moktar had returned to Lewenz, and, after reporting to 
Hassan the acceptance of his challenge, had again left his presence. 
The Pacha remained alone with Ibrahim the Renegade. 

“* My lord,” said the latter, “ you are lost, if you fight with this 
Revistyei; it is in vain to strive against his sword Zuniga. I have 
often heard speak of that famous weapon, when I dwelt among the 
Christians, before the light of the Koran had shone upon me.” 

“ ‘What virtue then resides in this sword,” cried Hassan, proudly, 
“ that my practised arm and keen scimitar may not withstand ?” 

“‘ Let my lord listen,” replied Ibrahim, “ to the history of that 
marvellous blade. When the great Soliman, after the fight of Mo- 
hacs, threatened Germany with his invincible legions, all the warriors 
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of Christendom collected together to resist his farther progress, and 
amongst them was a certain Spaniard, by name Alonzo de Zuniga, 
This Spaniard contracted a close friendship with a Hungarian noble, 
Andox Revistyei, the ancestor of thy foe. When the campaign was 
brought to an end, and the Spanish troops were summoned away by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Zuniga sought out Revistyei, and 
spoke to him thus : — 

** ¢ We shall probably,’ said he, ‘ never meet again in this life, and. 
when we die, no one will remember our friendship, which is never- 
theless as firm and as true a thing as any in the world. Give me 
then a token which may pass from father to son, and be useful to 
each who possesses it; and I will give you a like pledge. In that 
manner the memory of our friendship will be carried down to the 
remotest generations, and be held sacred by our descendants.’ 

“ Thereupon Revistyei drew from his breast a ring, which he 
always carried suspended round his neck by a triple chain of gold, 
and gave it to Zuniga. 

“ ¢ This,’ said he, ‘is the ring of Fidelity: whoever possesses it 
is certain that his ladye-love will never break her faith, but be true 
to him to her dying hour. ‘Take it, dear friend, and may it evermore 
rest upon the heart of a Zuniga.’ 

“ Then the Spaniard produced a Moorish sabre, and buckled it 
round his friend’s waist. 

“«¢ This weapon,’ he said, ‘ was wrested from an Arab emir by 
one of my forefathers. On the blade is an inscription signifying that 
whoever wields it to defend or avenge what he loves best in the 
world is certain to slay his opponent. Let it go down as an heir- 
loom in the family of Revistyei, and be used by its possessor to guard 
what his heart holds dearest.’ 

“*¢ As you have said, so shall it be,’ replied Andox Revistyei, 
‘and from this day forward shalt the sword be known by the name 
of Zuniga.’ 

‘The friends embraced each other, and then rode forth, one east 
and the other west. The Revistyeis have kept their word, and many 
a foe has bit the dust before the good blade of Zuniga. And such, 
alas! my lord, will inevitably be your fate.” 

Hassan paced uneasily up and down the apartment; pride and the 
love of life waging a fierce contest in his breast. Repressing a ma- 
licious smile, Ibrahim resumed : 

* One consolation remains,” said he, “to the man who exposes 
himself to the blows of this unerring sword. Although his own 
death is unavoidable, there is a chance of his mortally wounding his 
antagonist. The sword slays those opposed to it, but does not ensure 
the safety of its bearer.” | 

“ Wretched scoffer!” fiercely interrupted Hassan; “ since you 
know no safeguard against this infernal weapon, why cripple my 
courage by such tales ?” 

Ibrahim shrunk back, abashed at the anger of his chief, and re- 
mained for a while plunged in reflection. 

‘There is one way,” he said at last, “and only one, of extricating 
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your life and honour from this peril. I will venture in disguise to 
the castle of Revistyei, and watch my opportunity to poison your 
foe. In eight days, when you present yourself to do him battle, he 
will be dead.” 

“‘ So be it, then,” said Hassan; “ but hasten.” 

“T risk much in this undertaking,” said Ibrahim ; “and my reward 
should be proportionably great.” 

“ Name it yourself,” replied the Pacha. 

“The half of your treasure, and your sister's hand,” said Ibrahim, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Both shall be yours,” answered Hassan. ‘ But hasten.” 

Ibrahim folded his hands on his breast in token of obedience, and 
left the room. The Pacha gazed scornfully after him. 

‘*‘ Presumptuous fool!” said he, half aloud, “ thinkest thou to mingle 
the filthy puddle that flows in thy renegade veins with the blood of 
Hassan? My gold I might give thee; but Zelmira, never! Let 
thy work be done, and thou diest the death.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE COMBAT. 


“ Anp did you yourself see him swallow the poison?” said the 
Pacha to Ibrahim, as the latter was assisting him to arm, on the 
morning of the day appointed for the combat. 

“‘T did, my lord,” replied the renegade, “with my own eyes did I 
see it; and rest assured that when you arrive beneath the battlements 
of Revistyei, it will be to witness your enemy’s funeral, and listen to 
the wailings of his retainers. Amidst the general grief and con- 
fusion, it will be easy to storm the fort and carry off your sister.” 

Fully convinced and rendered confident by these assurances, Hassan 
mounted his steed, and, followed by a strong squadron of picked men, 
ascended the banks of the Gran. The river came rushing and mur- 
muring to meet him, but the snow on the higher peaks of the Car- 
pathians was fast melting, and its waters were swollen and discoloured. 

“ Soon,” thought Hassan, as he rode along, “ shall this strong cur- 
rent bear down with it the fragments of that proud castle of which the 
lofty battlements are now reflected in its waves.” 

“ The tears of Revistyei’s retainers have troubled the waters,” said 
the renegade, guessing at the thoughts of his chief, and chiming in 
with them accordingly. “ Yonder mists that brood upon the moun- 
tain top betoken the sadness of the Christian. There will they 
remain till Hassan’s victorious hand plants the glittering crescent upon 
the pinnacles of his enemy’s fortress.” 

Thus discoursing, and in full persuasion of the success of their 
enterprise, they arrived opposite to the castle of Revistyei, which was 
on the farther side of the river. On the bridge over the latter, a 
small party of Hungarian horsemen were halted. 

“Can yonder fools be thinking to oppose our progress’” said the 
Pacha, contemptuously. 
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- “They come doubtless to treat for the surrender of the fort,” an- 
swered the smooth-tongued renegade. 

“ Ask them what they want,” said. Hassan to one of his officers. 
“Tf they choose to deliver up my sister, and burn down their robbers’ 
nest, they may depart without opposition, and take with them the 
body of their chief and whatever else belongs to them.” 

The Turk pushed his horse in the direction of the enemy, and as 
he did so, two of the latter advanced to meet him. At the same time 
the little troop opened its ranks, and the Burgrave of Schemnitz, 
splendidly armed and mounted, appeared in the midst of the horse- 
men. The Turk returned to Hassan, accompanied by the two Hun- 
garians, one of whom immediately addressed the Pacha. 

“The Burgrave,” said he, “out of friendship for our lord the Count 
of Revistyei, will make the necessary arrangements for the combat, in 
concert with such one of your officers as you may please to appoint. 
When all is in readiness, the Count will come forth to the fight. 
Your countenance is hateful to him; and he has no wish to see it till 
he can strike at it.” 

The Pacha cast a keen stern glance at the renegade, who, although 
evidently startled and agitated, speedily recovered himself. 

“Ts the Count well?” said he to the Hungarian. “My Lord 
Pacha will willingly grant him time, should he be in any way indis- 

osed.” 
re He needs it not,” replied the other. ‘ He is well, and eager for 
the fight.” Whilst the two Christians, with Moktar anda small party 
of Turks, returned to the Burgrave, who began to mark out the ground 
and make the needful preparations for the combat, Hassan turned 
to Ibrahim, mistrust, doubt, anxiety, and ill-suppressed fury depicted 
on his dark countenance. 

“Tf thou hast deceived me,” said he, from between his set teeth, 
“ and if he lives to ride out to the combat, rest assured that the first 
flash of Zuniga’s sword shall be the signal of thy death. I know thy 
ambitious dreams, and that, in the hope of succeeding me, thou wouldst 
gladly behold my fall. Therefore hast thou brought me into this 
strait. But beware! for the pit thou hast dug for me shall receive 
us both.” 

And he clutched Ibrahim’s arm with an iron gripe, as though fear- 
ful of his escape. 

‘He cannot live, my lord,” replied the terrified renegade ; “it is 
not possible. I myself administered to him a deadly drug.” 

Meanwhile the place for the duel was marked out. There were no 
lists or barriers erected, the breadth and length of the ground being 
merely indicated by four little groups of Turks and Hungarians, sta- 
tioned at the four corners. It was further agreed that the two com- 
batants should neither see nor speak to each other before engaging, 
but that Revistyei should ride over the bridge and at once attack 
Hassan. Sword and dagger were the only weapons to be used. 

When all was ready, the Burgrave took up the station appointed to 
him as umpire. Three shots, fired by his order, served as a signal that 
all was in readiness, and, at the sound, the castle gates opened, and 
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a gallant train of horsemen issued forth. Hassan and the renegade 
strained their eyes to distinguish who it was that rode at their head. 
By the coal-black charger that paced proudly along, champing the bit 
and spotting his jetty coat with flakes of foam, by the snow-white 
plume that nodded on his steel cap, and the colours of his ancient 
house displayed upon his breast, they recognised Revistyei. The 
sword of Zuniga glittered in his grasp as his horse’s hoofs thundered 
across the bridge. 

“Tis he,” exclaimed Hassan, rage choking his voice. “ Die, dog !” 
he added, as he drove his keen dagger into the heart of the pale traitor 
who rode trembling beside him, and then, with the courage of despair, 
he set spurs to his steed, and galloped forward to encounter Revistyei. 

Scarcely had their swords clashed together when that of the Turk 
was shivered to the hilt. With certain death before his eyes, Hassan 
still thought of revenge, and plucking from its sheath the dagger that 
yet reeked with the blood of his betrayer, he hurled it with almost 
superhuman force at his opponent... The blow took effect, the Count 
dropped his sword and fell from his horse, which galloped riderless 
across the plain. 

With a shout of exultation, Hassan sprang from his steed, and 
snatching up the much-dreaded sword, hastened to the fallen man, to 
feed his hatred with the expiring agonies of his foe. But as he 
bent over the prostrate form, what features met his view! Far dif- 
ferent were they to the detested Revistyei, and, alas! far better known. 
The head-piece had fallen off; the false beard had become displaced : 
the lovely though pallid countenance, the beauteous eyes, now fast 
glazing in death, were those of Zelmira. 

For one moment Hassan stood gazing vacantly on her face, seeming 
scarce to understand what had occurred; then the whole extent of 
his crime and misfortune appeared to flash upon and overpower him. 
He turned the sword of Zuniga against himself, and fell lifeless beside 
the body of his beloved sister. 

Almost at the same instant a funeral train was seen issuing slowly 
from the open gates of the castle. It was bearing the Count of Re- 
vistyei to the tomb of his ancestors. As though awed by the solemnity 
of the scene and the mournful tragedy they had witnessed, Turks and 
Christians took up their dead and separated in peace. 

To this day there is no more popular tradition among the peasants 
of the Granthal, than that of the beautiful Zelmira and the last Count 
of Revistyei. 
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THE DAWN O’ERCAST. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


1, 


Too radiant child, those sportings wild, 
Those lilies, roses in thy hair : 

Those tearful drops to diamonds smiled, 
Show earthly life too heavenly fair. 


2 


Those locks so lightly backward thrown — 
Those severed lips with laughter shrill : 
Thy every happy look and tone, 
All hearts but ours with gladness fill. 


3. 
A Peri, sylph, too purely bright, 


We deem thee, though a form of clay: 
Or seraph, from its home of light, 
Amongst earth’s humbler flowers astray. 


4, 
A breeze that sports along the lawn — 
A flower amongst the flowers art thou : 
Yet all too glorious is thy dawn, 
And tempest-gloom is gathering now. 


5. 


Dark clouds assail our hopeful east, 
Dim mists o’er orient prospects chill : 

The lark his matin song his ceased — 
All earth is sad, all heaven is still. 


6. 
Our sighs are sadly breathed apart 
For cheeks which like the morning glow ; 
And vacancy usurps the heart, 
As thou wert gone, — for thou must go. 
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7. 


For this the tortured bosom aches, 
And prayers arise, and eyes are dim: 

From God thou cam’st, who gives and takes, — 
And briefly thou must go to Him. 
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BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


No. I. 


THE unusual announcement of the sale of a prison a short time since 
attracted the attention of many speculators, and among others that of 
a friend of mine fond of employing his time and his money in at- 
tempts to ameliorate the condition of the labouring poor. It was a 
notion of his that the building might be converted into a vast lodg- 
ing-house for artizans and others of the like class, according to the 
plan described by Eugene Sue in his celebrated romance of the 
“ Wandering Jew.” 

My friend showed me many calculations to prove that his scheme 
might. be made not only a source of great benefit to those who might 
have the good fortune to be included within its action, but that it 
would be also a profitable investment of capital on the part of the 
speculator. He talked much of the advantages of co-operation, and 
of the economy which might be practised by a number of families 
living together, with a common kitchen, dining-hall, and sitting- 
room ; arguing, that the same heat which warmed a single apartment 
might be made, by scientific contrivance, to warm a whole house; 
that the artificial light which was necessary for the convenience of 
one person might serve the same purpose for scores of persons; and 
that the same utensils — instancing cooking utensils as an example — 
which at present had to be bought by each individual at his separate 
expense would be sufficient, by arrangement, for numerous families; 
with many arguments of the like nature. He commented also on the 
saving in respect to provisions, clothes, fuel, and other necessaries 
which would result from the combined efforts of an organised commu- 
nity of families; and he insisted that the same wages which are 
inadequate to the decent subsistence of a poor family compelled to 
make its purchases at the enhanced price of retail dealing, would be 
sufficient to procure comforts, and even luxuries, by the joining toge- 
ther of their separate means, and by purchasing at wholesale prices 
in the cheapest markets. Nor was he less earnest in dwelling on the 
many moral advantages which would result in such an economic 
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community. He spoke of the good effect of providing for the labour- 
ing man a comfortable home where he could enjoy society, so neces- 
sary to the gregarious longings of his nature, without being obliged 
to seek it at the public-house — the only place of reunion which the 
poor possess —in which social intercourse is made the stepping-stone 
to dissipation. , 

My friend grew so warm in his advocacy of his favourite principle 
of “co-operation,” that he insisted on taking me down to the place, to 
prove to me by ocular inspection the adaptability of the building for 
the purpose which he described. I confess I was by no means in- 
clined to agree with him in opinion in this instance; thinking that 
the painful associations attached to a prison, although only a prison 
for debt, could not fail to have a prejudicial moral effect on the minds 
of those who, he proposed, should inhabit it. But he was so urgent 
in his desire that I should accompany him, that I consented, and we 
set out on our walk from the West End towards the City. 

The circumstance of the possible demolition of the Fleet Prison 
naturally brought on the subject of the purpose for which it had been 
used; and we admired the changes and improvements which had 
taken place within the last few years in our social and political insti- 
tutions ; and my friend indulged in many fanciful speculations as to 
the probable condition of society in a century to come. He rapidly 
ran over the events of the last sixty or seventy years. “To begin at 
no earlier period,” he observed, “than the French Revolution : how 
vast and extraordinary have been the political events even in our own 
time! Two great revolutions in France; the capital of Austria twice 
occupied by the victorious troops of a soldier of fortune, and saved 
from dismemberment only by the propitiatory sacrifice of the daughter 
of a line of kings ; Prussia twice conquered ; Russia invaded, and her 
capital burnt to save it from the occupation of the enemy; Paris, the 
city of warriors, twice taken; Portugal, Belgium, Greece, and the 
whole of South America, revolutionised ; Spain revolutionised half a 
dozen times. To come nearer home: our own country,” he continued, 
“may be said to have undergone two revolutions within the last six- 
teen years: The admission of the Roman Catholics to parliamentary 
and other rights, —a concession undisguisedly declared by its Conser- 
vative proposers to be unavoidable to save the nation from civil war 
and dismemberment ; and the Reform of Parliament in 1832, than 
which no more remarkable revolution has taken place in history, — 
the triumph of the national will over the hereditary possessors of 
parliamentary power. We are too near to the events,” he said, “ to 
understand fully their extent or their results.” 

“Do not forget,” said I, “the social changes and improvements 
of the last few years, — steam navigation and railways; and take into 
account also the wonderful diffusion of information which has taken 
place during the last half century, in the multiplication of books, and 
newspapers, and all sorts of cheap publications.” 

“It is impossible,” said my friend, with much earnestness, “in con- 
sidering all these political and social advances and developements, to 
come to any other conclusion than this,—that society is on the eve of 
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some greater change than has ever occurred on earth. The spreading 
of information among the labouring classes, and the wonderful faci- 
lities which exist for the diffusion of knowledge, cannot fail, in a short 
time, to have.a prodigious effect on the masses. With the moral 


power of intelligence added to the physical power of numbers, it 


would be idiotic fatuity to suppose that they would consent to exist 
in the state of wretchedness in which they now are;— then the 
change will come, but whether by some means of social re-organisation 
which we cannot. yet clearly see, or by some terrible social and _poli- 
tical revolution, wilder and more devastating than the world has ever 
witnessed, is beyond the reach of human wisdom to divine.” As he 
said this, we found ourselves in the broadway of Farringdon, op- 
posite the edifice which was the object of our visit. On the outside 
nothing was visible but a high wall with revolving spikes at the 
top. The wall, being unbroken by windows or other openings, had a 
gloomy, forbidding appearance ; and the more so, perhaps, from the 
very circumstance of our being conscious that beyond them was a 
solitude, and that no living creature breathed within their circuit. I 
could not help regarding it as a mighty sepulchre of buried griefs. 
While my friend was measuring its extent with his eye, and revolving 
the means of making it available for the purpose that he meditated, I 
felt my thoughts wandering to the contemplation of the scenes of 
misery which must have taken place within its walls. 

“How many sorrows,” I said, “‘ has that sad place been witness to! 
If its silent walls could give to the world the tales of suffering, of 
cruelty, and of crime which have taken place within them, how 
strange, and how interesting, would be their revelations !” 

“ The thought that strikes me most powerfully at this moment,” 
said my friend, “is the fact that, in a civilised community, such a 
prison should have been allowed to exist. ‘This country has always, 
until lately, treated debt as a criminal offence, to be punished; and — 
strange anomaly in legal codes! —it placed the power of the punish- 
ment in the hands of the angered party.” | 

“‘ But the debtor,” said I, wishing to provoke my friend into talk- 
ing on a subject which he was fond of discussing, “is, prima facie, a 
wrong-doer, inasmuch as he does not pay to his creditor that which 
he owes to him.” 

“You are taking for granted,” said my friend, “that the debtor 
really has the money which he owes to his debtor, and that, having it, 
he withholds it; that is not a case of mere indebtment, but a case of 
robbery; and your debtor, in such case, ought to be punished for the 
appropriating to himself his creditor’s money as for a fraud, which it 
is; but he ought to be punished not gud debtor but gua cheat.” 

“TI know,” said I, “that you are opposed to imprisonment for 
debt.” 

“‘ How any man with any experience can be in favour of it,” said 
he, “ is to me a matter of amazement. What good does itdo? That 
is the first enquiry. I put out of the question the cases of fraudulent 
debtors ; I speak only of those who are put in prison to pay the 
money which they have not got to pay, and which money — the im- 
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prisoned debtor being debarred from the exercise of profitable 
occupations — it is impossible for him to obtain: can any thing be 
more absurd ?” 

“‘ I confess,” said I, “ that it seems a useless practice.” 

“‘ Useless !” said my friend, with some vivacity; “ can any thing 
be more cruel than to confine a man in prison for being unfortunate ? 
A creditor actually has the power of confining his debtor in prison for 
life! He may make use of the power which the law gives him as the 
instrument of a mental torture to which the bodily torture of the old 
Spanish Inquisition is not to be compared. Horrible as the cruelty of 
this law is, if it produced the desired effect something might be gained 
by it. Society might suffer in its generality, from the pernicious 
effects of the barbarous enactment; but still, if the creditor got his 
money, that would be something. But he does not get his money by 
it; andwhy? Because, as the witnesses, whose evidence is given in 
the Parliamentary Reports, prove, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the man who goes to prison for debt has no money to pay with. 
What, then, is the law goodfor? Asa punishment? Is it a compen- 
sation to a man who loses his money by the misfortunes of his debtor, 
to put his debtor in gaol? How does that serve him? It may 
gratify his revenge ; but is that a passion for Christian laws to foster ? 
Laws are for punishment, not for revenge. If the debtor, in accord- 
ance with the law of more barbarous times, were to be assigned to 
his creditor as his slave, to be punished at discretion with stripes, 
if he did not work hard enough for his master, there would be some 
sense in that:—but as it is, imprisonment for debt is profitless 
cruelty.” 

“ You forget,” said I, “ that arrest for debt on mesne process is 
abolished.” 

“I do not refer to that,” said my friend. “ I am speaking of arrest 
for debt after the proof of the debt has been established by a confes- 
sion, or by a verdict. That evil still exists. ‘The public mind still 
requires to be enlightened, and roused to a sense of the mischiefs 
which arise from this remaining part of a barbarous system of legisla- 
tion. The idea is still prevalent, that an individual requires coercion 
to pay his debts; no idea is more false. It is quite the contrary prin- 
ciple that prevails; there is no individual—don’t talk to me of 
exceptions, they only prove the rule ;—JI say there is not a single 
individual who is not anxious to pay his debts; it is the ruling 
principle of every human being, whether in a savage or civilised state. 
In the very prisons where debtors are confined, the greatest reproach 
that can be incurred is not to pay your debts when you areable. But 
society still continues to act as if the contrary principle prevailed. 
The misfortune, from unforeseen losses, of not being able to pay your 
debts, and the rascality of not paying them when you can, are still 
confounded together, and every debtor is regarded as a criminal.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said I, “it is because the greatest of crimes in this 
country is poverty.” 

While my friend was expatiating on a subject on which he felt 
warmly, and on which I was glad sometimes to excite him to talk, 
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because he was master of the subject, and often gave expression to 
forcible ideas and novel combinations of thought, I had observed an 
old man, of peculiar appearance, pacing backwards and forwards on 
the pavement before the building. He took “short turns,” as the 
sailors call them, as if he had been used to walk the deck of a ship ; 
but there was nothing nautical in his air, and I thought he did not 
use his legs like a sailor —he yather shuffled than walked ; and I 
missed that characteristic bearing of a man. accustomed to balance 
himself in his walk, to counteract the heaving motion of a vessel un- 
dulated by the waves. I pointed him qut to my, friend, for I am fond 
of studying character, and we remained looking at him for a brief 
space, both of us wondering what could be the reason of his remark- 
able movement in the open street. On examining him more closely, 
I perceived that he was far advanced in years, and that his face pre- 
sented the most extraordinary ramification of wrinkles I had ever 
beheld. He was dressed in a fashion long since obsolete. On his 
back he wore a brown coat with long broad tails, reaching nearly to 
the ground, and which I ascertained, on close inspection (which did 
not seem to offend him), to be held together by innumerable patches 
and darnings with threads of all sorts of colours. His waistcoat was 
of a dark colour with red stripes, and to all appearance as old as his 
coat. I thought at first that those indispensable parts of his dress 
which provided for the middle regions of the person, and which reached 
no farther than the knees, had been cut out from one of those coun: 
terpanes called patchwork ; but they proved to be an original pair of 
knee-breeches, which had been so frequently mended with bits of odd 
cloth of divers sorts and colours that they had become a veritable 
curiosity. I remarked especially that the knees shone with the ac- 
cumulated grease of generations. A pair of grey worsted stockings 
and thick shoes, with buckles, formed the rest of his apparel, and a 
strange sort of cap of a hairy, leathery look completed the singularity 
of his appearance. 

It seems that our outward examination of the walls of the prison, 
and our continued stay at the same spot, had attracted the old man’s 
attention ; for he began an abrupt conversation on the subject which 
seemed to occupy his thoughts, as it did our own. For some time it 
was rather a succession of brief observations than a conversation — 
thrown in by a few words at a time, as the course of his walk back- 
wards and forwards brought him sufficiently close to be heard. His 
first intimation of sympathy with us was by a shake of the head. He 
looked at the building, and then looked at us, and shook his head in 
a sharp abrupt way: I forgot to say that he wore a wig, which, from 
the character of the parts that were visible, seem to have been in- 
geniously contrived from the materials of an old door-mat. In a 
short time the feelings which were intimated by expressive shakes of 
the head found expression in words ; but more as if the old man was 
speaking to himself aloud than holding colloquy with others. 

“ Going to be pulled down,” he said, and turned away. 

“Time it was;” (another turn. . 

“Well! that I should live to see it!” ‘(back again). 
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“‘ Oh! the villanies of that place !” 

He continued his broken exclamations, giving utterance to his 
thoughts in unconnected sentences as he approached, and discontinu- 
ing as he changed his walk and turned his back to us: — 

“Tfall was known!” ... . 

“ Starved and rotted!” . .. ., 

“ ‘The wretchedness! ” 

“The crimes!” .. . 

“ The cruelty !” 

“ Oppressions!” . . 

“Lawyers!” .... 

“:Dirdors?”) 40 5 6: « 

* Fun too, sometimes!” . 

Plenty of fun!” ... . 

“Tete of fant? as 

** Mirth and Misery!” . .. . 

“If it was only known!” ... . 

“T could tellthem!” ... . 

*‘ The writing people would be glad of it!” 

** Make their fortunes!” . . . . 

** Noromance—all true!” . . . . 

“ [ve got all the papers!” ... . 

* I could tell ’em all about it!” . . . . 

The words which the old man flung at us after this fashion excited 
my friend’s curiosity, as indeed they did mine, and we were eager to 
know what he meant by his “papers,” and his exclamation of “ I 
could tell them;” but first we looked about for some one who could 
tell us something about the old man. We quickly found one, for it 
seemed that he was well known in the neighbourhood, as indeed was 
natural; for the circumstance of a person dressed in the antiquated 
garb of other days, and persevering in pacing up and down before the 
prison —it was on the opposite side of the way —could not fail to 
attract attention and excite enquiry. 

“The poor old man is crazy,” said a benevolent-looking apple- 
woman whose barrow was standing near, “that is, not quite crazy, 
but just a little bit cracked; he was confined in the prison over 
there,” pointing with her finger to the frowning walls of the Fleet, 
“for thirty-seven years.” 

“ For thirty-seven years!” exclaimed my friend. 

*‘ So they say, your honour; but when they moved all the prisoners 
away, the old man was set free, I didn’t know why; but ever since 
he has walked up and down here in the way you see. They do say 
he was a rich man once. You needn’t be afeeard of him, gentlemen,” 
observing that we looked towards him in a hesitating manner, “he’s 
very gentle, and quite harmless.” 

Thus encouraged, we approached the old man, who, it seemed, had 
fulfilled the course of his daily whim or habit, and was proceeding to 
leave the place of his exercise. My friend, who rather piques him- 
self on his tact of making acquaintance with strangers, and of “ draw- 
ing them out,” as he terms it, accosted him in an easy manner. 
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“You seem to know that building,” pointing to the Fleet. 

“T think I ought,” replied the old man. 

“ And why so?” asked my friend. 

“T was confined in it for seven-and-thirty years,” said he. “For 
seven-and-thirty years that prison was my home. But it’s not a 
prison now; they say it is to be pulled down; and right enough to 
do it; it ought to have been pulled down long ago —long ago.” 

“T dare say,” said my friend, “ that you {could tell a great many 
curious stories of what has passed within those prison walls during 
your long experience ?” 

“T am old,” said he, “and my memory fails me ; and sometimes, I 
think,” — and here he stopped, and pressed his head between his two 
hands, which he took from behind his coat-tails for that purpose: 
“sometimes I think, God help me! —that my mind wanders a little ; 
but you shall have the papers if you will make a good use of them.” 

“‘ What papers? ” said I, eagerly. 

“Why, the papers that I told you of: did I not tell you that I had 
the papers that the poor man gave me that died in my arms, in one of 
the rooms of yonder place.” He stopped, as he spoke, and, in turning 
round, threw his arms towards the spot where the Fleet Prison was 
situated, for we had now nearly reached the end of the street, and 
were about to turn up Holborn Hill. 

“T should like very much,” said I, “to see those papers that you 
speak of. Do they relate to events that have taken place in the 
Fleet Prison ?” 

“To be sure they do,” said he, quickly: ‘“‘ what else should they 
relate to? Didn’t he collect all the stories of all the things that ever 
were done there, and write them down on sheets of paper, and give 
them to me ?” 

“‘ Who is the person you speak of?” said I: “some one, I suppose, 
who was confined in the prison with you?” 

“ Ah, I see,” he said, “I forget; you didn’t know him. He was 
what you call an author; a man that wrote books ;— so of course he 
got into prison — he was not the only one I’ve seen there, by many. 
But he’s dead, now, poor fellow. Poor fellow! ah! he was the man 
to make you laugh or cry —and both in a breath, so that the one 
jostled the other in your throat, and made you choke again! But he’s 
dead now ; dead!—and the prison’s to be pulled down. Well, I’m glad 
of it; it never did any good, and many a heart have I seen broken 
in it! ” 

“ But the papers?” said I, wishing to bring him back to the point 
that most interested me; “I should like to see them.” 

“ Are you an author?” asked the old man. “No: I see you are 
not. Your forehead ought to be all in wrinkles, and your eye sunk 
and sad. You look too plump,” he said, “for an author; I know the 
marks of those poor creatures well: they all look as if they were not 
sure of getting a meal on the morrow.” 

** But the papers? ” said I. 


“Well, well; you shall have them. But you must promise me to 
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print them, and let all the world know what has taken place in that 
horrid place yonder. Come up with me.” 

By this time we had reached the door of a mean-looking house in 
a bye-lane leading from Holborn. He entered; and we followed 
him down a long passage, at the end of which was a humble room, 
containing a bed with tables and chairs. ‘The room was well enough, 
and had rather an air of comfort about it than otherwise. At one 
end was an ancient chest, which the old man unlocked, and without 
preface or ceremony placed a bundle of papers in my hands, tied up 
with some attempt at regularity, and tolerably well preserved from 
the dust. 

“Tam old,” said the ancient inhabitant of the Fleet; “ and every 
day I find my infirmities coming faster upon me ;— and my mind is 
getting weak. — I have studied ‘the human face for thirty-seven years 
in a place where every variety of human deception and of human suf- 
fering has been daily offered to my view. I like your countenance : 
it is the countenance of an honest man.’ (I bowed ; but the old man 
made a gesture of impatience, and continued.) “ All that I ask is, 
that you will print these papers, and make them known to the world.” 
(I promised.) ‘ They contain records of events — some of a most 
extraordinary character — which the world knows nothing of. It is 
to do good that I would have everybody read them,” the old man 
continued with great earnestness; “ and that these histories of ‘ man’s 
inhumanity to man’ may make the rich, and the powerful, and those 
who have the government of society in their hands, blush for the 
cruelties and enormities which they have suffered, and still suffer, 
to be committed — under the name of the < law.’ ” 

“ IfI might offer any assistance to you,” my friend and I said toge- 
ther, “ we should be glad to render you more comfortable 

“ IT have enough now for my wants,” said the old man, “ and those 
are not many now. Keep your money for those who are worse off 
than I am.’ 

We called a cab; and, as my house was the nearest, we got out 
there, being very curious to know the contents of the papers which 
had so strangely come to our hands, and which promised to be so 
interesting. Untying the bundle, and taking up the first packet 
which offered itself, we found that it was a most romantic history 
under the title of 


“THE RUINED MERCHANT.” 


(To be continued.) 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLAGIARISM. 





That’s my Thunder.” — Dennis. 


Man is an imitative animal; and, in this sense, Plagiarism is the 
noblest exercise of humanity. Such being the fact, we listen, with 
curiously uplifted eyebrows, to the indignation of critics, when they 
detect any one in the lawful act of stealing ideas. We say lawful act ; 
should we not rather say inevitable act ? 

Theft, rightly considered, is the first principle of human nature. Is 
this a paradox? Truth generally is —at first. Theft, we repeat, is 
the first principle of human existence. Skilful appropriation of that 
which lies at hand: this —this is the primum mobile. 

To the proof: The body lives, and is fed only by the appropriation 
of animal and vegetable substances, the fit portions of which are skil- 
fully assimilated. As the body lives, the mind lives; as the body 
feeds, the mind feeds. Facts and ideas are the materials constantly as- 
similated by the mind. On perpetual theft both mind and body fatten. 

Nevertheless there is a distinction recognised by the moral law (or 
at any rate by the police) between Honest Theft and Dishonest Theft. 
To appropriate the food which as a guest you find on the table is not 
quite the same as to appropriate the food which you, unbidden, find 
in the larder of a neighbour. 

So also there are two kinds of mental appropriation. In the one 
case it is called Erudition, Information, Imitation: in the other case 
it is called Plagiarism. The law of the land very easily distinguishes 
between honest and dishonest appropriation in the case of material 
goods ; but the laws of literature are too unsettled to afford at present 
the same facility. 

For example : In questions of literary Theft, how are we to decide 
upon honest and dishonest procedures? If we steal thoughts from 
the ancients, it has been said, the theft is cried up as erudition; if we 
steal them from the moderns, it is cried down as plagiarism. On what 
grounds? Gentlemen of the jury, on what grounds? 

While the reader meditates an answer, we will lay before him some 
of the celebrated cases of imitation, appropriation, or plagiarism which 
have distinguished Literature and Art. Observe, however, that no 
great writer ever grumbles at being robbed. It is only the tribe of 
Dennis who exclaim “ that’s my thunder,” at every fancied resemblance 
to their own trash. It is only rejected Magazine writers who are 
afraid lest editors and others should “ steal their ideas.” 

To begin our series of plagiarists with the Greeks, we may confess 
that we cannot convict Homer, because we do not happen to possess 
the works of his predecessors. But what a banquet he has been to 
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others! Banquet is the word, ’tis the very one used by Aéschylus, 
who, according to Athenzus, was wont to declare that his tragedies 
were but scraps from Homer’s mighty banquets (réuayn tov ‘Ophpov 
peyddwyr deirvwy). True: there is a “cut and come again” about real 
poets which admits of inexhaustible theft: “age cannot wither nor 
plagiarism stale their infinite variety.” It is your sickly creatures of 
two or three ideas whe see ruin in the slightest depredation. Homer 
has fattened many poets. Yet you see he has lost no ounce of his im- 
mortal substance. Every thief has been the richer; Homer none the 
poorer. Not to mention the obligations of Sophocles and Euripides, 
let us only pause a moment to dwell on those of the Atneid. 

Virgil was a poet, a very great poet, and an immeasurable thief. 
He copies Homer in the conduct, incidents, descriptions, and similes 
of his poem. Every school-boy knows how copious an Autolycus was 
Virgil, therefore we need enter into no details to establish it. Let us 
only remark, that many of his reputed plagiarisms are merely absurd 
fancies of commentators and critics. Thus the simile in the Aineid, 
(B. 1. v. 305-8), 


In segetem veluti cum flamma furentibus Austris 
Incidit ; aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 
Sternit agros, sternit sata leta boumque labores ; 


has ridiculously been declared to be a copy of the one in the Iliad, 
(B. 1. v. 455-9), 


As on some mountain, through the lofty grove 
The crackling flames ascend, and blaze above ; 
The fires expanding as the winds arise 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the skies. 


Thus Pope: but as his version is not very accurate, and in a case of 
this kind verbal accuracy is important, we beg to subjoin the original : 


nute wip &ldnrov émipAéye: &orerov BAnv 
o¥peos év Kopupis, Exabev 5€ Te palvera airyn, 
bs Tav épxouévwv amd xadkov Seomectoio 
alyAn raupavéwoa 51’ aidépos obpavdy ixev. 


Observe that the only point of resemblance is that both use the word 
fire! It seems at first inconceivable that such far-fetched cases as this 
should ever be entertained, much more that they should be repeated. 
Yet we have a similar instance in the frequent assertion that Byron 
stole the opening of his Bride of Abydos from Mignon’s song in Wil- 
helm Meister. Gdothe wrote: 





Knowst thou the land where the gold oranges bloom ? 


Byron opens with : 


Knowst thou the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of all that are known in that clime? 
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Here the similarity is confined absolutely to the words “ Knowst thou 
the land.” On such grounds every poem is a plagiarism. 

To return to Virgil, nobody ever thinks of denying his poetical 
genius, because he stole from Homer. The same may be said of Ovid: 
whose stories bear their Greek parentage written on every feature. 
Catullus is perhaps still more Greek than Ovid; certainly more Greek 
than Roman. Horace liberally availed himself of Alczus, and doubt- 
less of as many other poets as lay in his way. Phedrus is a feeble 
copy of AXsop; everything in him is plagiarised ... except AXsop’s 
genius. ‘Terence, we are told, did little more than adapt the plays of 
Menander ; and Lucretius glories in his obligations to the Greeks. 

At the revival of letters it was honourable to pillage the ancients ; 
we will therefore say nothing of the Italian poets. But only reflect 
what a plagiarist was Shakspeare. He stole plots, situations, many 
characters, many speeches, and endless images. Not one of his stories 
is original. Editors have raked up thousands of his imitations of other 
poets; some of these no doubt are purely fanciful, many accidental, 
but very many downright plagiarisms. Yet nobody pretends to admire 
Shakspeare the less because he plagiarised. No one laughs the less at 
Moliére because he took whatever he could make use of in Terence, 
Plautus, Lope de Vega, and the Spanish dramatists generally. Gil 
Blas and the Diable Boiteux are made up from a number of Spanish 
novels which have long since perished, while the works of Le Sage are 
immortal. Corneille took the plot, characters, and situations of his 
Cid from Guillen de Castro. Our old dramatists stole all their plots 
and situations from the Spaniards. Our dramatists at the Restoration 
were equal thieves: pillaging France as well as Spain. To express 
the amount of Milton’s plagiarisms would be an endless task. 

Raphael has been guilty of some extraordinary thefts. He has 
transplanted figures from Massaccio and Fra Bartolomeo with almost 
lineal fidelity. Mozart took the grand music which he gave to the 
Statue in “ Don Juan” from an opera of Gluck; while his celebrated 
march in J/ Flauto Magico is an obvious imitation of the one in the 
Alceste. Meyerbeer has transplanted Luther’s Hymn into his Hugue- 
nots, as well as an old Huguenot hymn, of which he has availed 
himself. 

We should never cease, did we attempt enumerating all the pla- 
giarisms of which poets, painters, and musicians have been guilty. 
Let the above suffice. Now, on what grounds are the above-men- 
tioned thieves to be acquitted ? Wherein constitutes their innocence ? 
They were Thieves, but they were not Swindlers. They stole pro- 
digally ; but they obtained nothing “ under false pretences.” They 
took what they wanted, and used it for proper purposes ; they stole 
nothing that they did not want; they used nothing for improper 
purposes. ‘They assimilated the food they stole ; they did not merely 
steal. The body grows by assimilation, not by aggregation. The 
tree robs both earth and air of materials for its support, whatever it 
can grasp and assimilate, that it is entitled to by the law of its organis- 
ation. So may the mind claim as its own whatever it can devour and 


digest. Whatever passes into its body, and is there assimilated, that 
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it may lawfully call its own; but nothing else. A man is strong in 
proportion as he assimilates, not as he eats ; so with the mind. 

The poet, therefore, who can digest the thoughts of others, making 
them his own, who can take a brick here and a brick there, and sup- 
plying his own mortar (callida junctura), build a house, that poet 
may be a thief, but he is no swindler; let us not call his act vile 
plagiarism: “ convey the wise it call !” 

But that unhappy wretch who, taking a room here and a window 
there, without bringing any mortar of his own to build a habitable 
house with, is a Plagiarist, a Swindler obtaining property under false 
pretences. 

The purpose of the former is noble, and his means are ennobled 
thereby. He wishes to benefit mankind. The purpose of the other 
is despicable. He wishes only to feed a sickly vanity ; to parade his 
Jackdaw form, decked with a few stray feathers, before the world of 
Peacocks among whom he hopes to be confounded. 

In judging a case of Plagiarism, therefore, we must ascertain 
whether the plagiarist has any lawful purpose, whether he has any 
divine right of stealing, whether, in short, he has made the stolen 
property his own. No one will dispute Shakspeare’s title to all the 
property he “‘ conveyed.” No one will deny that Moliére, in “ convey- 
ing” goods from Plautus and Lope de Vega, converted into gold what he 
found as copper; and that, therefore, he became the lawful owner. 
For it must never be forgotten that no man can be original in the 
vulgar sense of originality: no man can draw solely from his own 
resources. ‘ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ man can coin guineas only as 
he has gold.” This is the point. Give the poet materials, he will 
fashion them: give him rough gold, and he will return you guineas. 
This is the meaning of zornrnc, amaker. ‘ The greatest genius,” said 
Gothe, “ will never be worth much if he pretends to draw exclusively 
from his own resources. What is genius but the faculty of seizing 
and turning to account every thing that strikes us; of co-ordinating 
and breathing life into all the materials that present themselves ; of 
taking here marble, there brass, and building a lasting monument 
with them. The most original young painter who thinks he owes 
every thing to his invention cannot, if he really has genius, come 
into the room in which I am now sitting, and look around at the 
drawings with which it is hung without going out a different man 
from what he came in, and with anew supply of ideas. What should 
I be — what would remain to me if this art of appropriation were 
considered as derogatory to genius? What have I done? I have 
collected, and turned to account all that I have seen, heard, and 
observed. I have put into requisition the works of nature and of 
man. Every one of my writings has been furnished to me by a thou- 
sand different persons, a thousand different things : the learned and 
the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come in 
turn, to bring me the offering of their thoughts, their faculties, their 
experience : often they have sowed the harvest I have reaped. My 
work is that of an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of 
nature — it bears the name of ‘ Gothe.’” 

This remarkable passage fully bears out what we have said. It 
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shows also the meaning of the word Vates, applied to the poet. The 
poet is a Vates, because he must always have his eyes open, ready to 
peer into every thing ; a ro:nrnc, because he is a maker ready to 
fashion everything that he can lay hold of. 

To conclude, we may say that Plagiarism gud Plagiarism is a thing 
lawful, inevitable, commendable ; but that Plagiarism gua Vanity is 
unlawful, despicable. Men must plagiarise; but honestly and for 
worthy purposes. Originality is not to be sought in the material, but 
in the form: not in the facts or ideas, but in the fashioning of them. 
To owe nothing to others is to be an Original Fool: so runs the epi- 
gram of Gothe :— 


Ein Quidam sagt: “ Ich bin von keiner Schule ; 
Kein Meister lebt, mit dem ich buhle ; 

Auch bin ich weit davon entfernt, 

Dass ich von Todten was gelernt.” 

Das heisst, wenn ich ihm recht verstand : 

Ich bin ein Narr auf eigne Hand.” 


Which for the benefit of the now Teutonic we may render thus :— 


Friend Crassus boasting said: “I follow none; 
I owe my wisdom to myself alone. 

To neither ancient nor to modern sage 

Am I indebted for a single page.” 

To view the matter in its proper light : 

Friend Crassus is — A Foot 1n u1s own Riour, 
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A NORWEGIAN TALE. 


Ir was on a cold winter’s night towards the middle of the last century, 
that a gentle knock was heard at the door of a hut situated among the 
mountains of Christiania, in Norway. The summons was answered by 
the master of the hovel, and a traveller asked shelter for the night. 
Hospitality is willingly exercised in those wild regions; the stranger 
was welcomed to a seat on the bundle of chamois skins that lay before 
the hearth, where a few embers still smouldered, and to a share of the 
supper prepared for the family. 

_ The only inmates of the hut were a peasant named Eric and his 
daughter ; the latter was remarkable for her beauty, and for a natural 
grace far superior to what might have been looked for in that wild 
region. The traveller, after gazing at her for some moments, in- 
quired of his host if the fair maiden were his daughter. 
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“ She is,” replied the old man. “She and my rifle are my only 
treasures ; and one of them I should not have kept so long if Margaret 
would have listened to any of the suitors who would fain have robbed 
me of her; but though she is now four-and-twenty, she prefers staying 
with her father, to whom her whole heart is devoted.” 

The traveller, drawing his cloak around him, complained of cold, 
and, at her father’s command, Margaret threw some additional logs 
on the fire. As she fanned it, a bright blaze filled the little apart- 
ment, and threw its light on the person of the stranger. He appeared 
to be young and handsome, and as, under the kindly influence of the 
warmth, he loosened his cloak, and laid aside his slouched hat, Eric 
perceived that he was richly dressed. His surprise that a person of 
such apparent rank and opulence should be wandering alone in that 
inclement season prevented him from noticing the strong emotion 
evinced by his daughter as she caught sight of his features. With 
clasped hands, and her eyes fixed on his face, she seemed uncertain 
whether to address him. The new comer made a sign to her as if to 
enjoin caution. Whatever its import, she understood it, and, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks, seemed to be addressing a silent prayer 
to heaven. The supper, consisting of a platter of boiled potatoes and 
a jug of cold water, was now placed on the table. 

‘My honoured guest,” said Eric, “it is useless to apologise for our 
humble fare : throughout these mountains you will find little better.” 

“Your excuses are unnecessary, my good friend,” returned the 
other. ‘‘ Many a time would such a supper as this have been more 
welcome to me than gold. I have known poverty, and now that I 
may call myself rich, my greatest pleasure is to relieve those who are 
as poor as I once was. Your supper shall bring you a price that will 
amply repay your hospitality.” 

Taking a potato from the dish, he dropped a pear] in its place. As 
it rolled into the coarse platter, Eric looked earnestly at his guest. 

“Do you know what these are ?” asked the latter, dropping an- 
other and another of the same jewels. “For these, men dive to the 
bottom of the ocean, where they remain till the gushing blood forces 
them to return to the surface for a moment’s breath: to gain these, 
they are content to injure health, and risk life. They are pearls; and 
of such price that a few of them will make a poor peasant as rich as 
hislord. Take them, my good father; they are yours in requital of your 
kindness to a stranger.” 

“Dost thou hear, Margaret?” said the old man, whose eyes glis- 
tened with delight. ‘All these precious things are ours! We are 
rich, child !” 

“‘T hear, father,” replied she. ‘ Praised be the Almighty, who has 
protected the traveller!” A look of intelligence passed between her 
and the new comer ; but Eric was too much occupied in the contem- 
plation of his newly-acquired treasures to observe it. 

“ And who are you, that thus deign to shower riches on a poor 
peasant ?” said he to the stranger. “I fear we have been too free.” 
He made a movement as if to throw himself at his feet, but the other 
preventing him said : — 
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“You mistake my rank, my good friend. Like yourself, I was 
born a peasant, and my early years were passed on the other side of 
these mountains. I was a goatherd; but while guarding my flock 
my thoughts wandered to things beyond my sphere. Many a beating 
I got for suffering my charge to stray while I watched the sun and 
stars, or sat pondering over a bunch of field flowers. In time my 
love for plants became a passion ; I noted their seasons for blossoming, 


and all the peculiarities of their formation; but, at the age of eigh- - 


teen, new ideas began to mingle with those that had hitherto occupied 
me. In my wandering life I had become acquainted with the 
daughter of a peasant whose abode was at some distance from mine: 
her beauty as far surpassed that of her companions as my thoughts 
were elevated above those of the shepherd lads among whom my lot 
was cast. I loved her, and Margaret (she bore the same name as 
your daughter) returned my affection ; but her youth and my poverty 
forbade the hope that her father would consent to our marriage. 
proposed to seek my fortune elsewhere, and, with many tears and sad 
forebodings, she consented to my departure. At that time I fancied 
that dreams of enriching her alone prompted my wish to roam; but 
I have since known that ambition mingled with my zeal for her wel- 
fare. Even in our remote mountains stories were related of those 
who, having visited other lands, had returned home enriched, and I 
believed I had only to try my fortune to be equally successful. Mar- 
garet promised to be faithful till my return e 

* And you may be sure she has kept her promise,” interrupted the 
peasant’s daughter. 

The stranger looked tenderly at her as he continued. “TIshall not 
dwell on the hardships that a poor lad without friends or money was 
likely to encounter. Yet I must not be ungrateful. I was not quite 
without money; for round my neck hung a small silver coin, of no 
great value, but sufficient to have helped me in my necessity. It had 
been placed there by my Margaret, and not for worlds would I have 
parted with it. It hangs there now.” Again he paused, overcome 
by some secret emotion, or interrupted by the noise of a violent storm 
which had commenced since his arrival. The rain and sleet beat 
furiously against the windows, and the wind blew in gusts that shook 
the little tenement to its foundation, then died away in howls and 
moans that sounded like the voices of complaining spirits. 

“It is a fearful night,” said he, at length; “and I ought to be 
doubly thankful that I am with you, my good friends.” 

Eric paid little attention. to what was said; for avarice, a passion 
till then unknown to him, had taken possession of his mind. Seeing 
that while recounting his history, his guest discontinued dropping the 
pearls, he said — 

“ Surely you have not given me all your treasures ?” 





“You have the last, my friend,” said the traveller. “ ‘This, indeed,. 


I have still,” added he, opening a small red case, and showing a string 
of the same costly materials ; “ but it is a necklace for my betrothed.” 


The old peasant seemed each moment to become more unéasy. 
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“It is hardly safe,” he muttered, “to travel with such valuable pro- 
perty ; but of course you are armed ?” 

“‘ Not I,” returned the other. ‘ Against whom should I arm my- 
self — against our good Norwegian peasants ?” 

“‘ And yet those pearls,” said the old man. 

“Those pearls,” returned the other, “are the least part of my 
riches: the contents of my pocket-book are a hundred times more 
valuable.” 

“ A hundred times,” repeated Eric, looking round, and he uncon- 
sciously grasped his long knife. He approached the casement, and, 
in trying to open it, broke one of the small panes of glass. ‘The wind 
rushed through the aperture with a shrill noise that startled the tra- 
veller and Margaret from their seats. 

“It is the voice of the demon of the storm!” said Eric, staring 
wildly about him. 

“Tt is the wind rushing through the broken glass,” replied the 
stranger, smiling. “ Be composed, my good friend : why do you handle 
your knife? Had it been the demon you feared it was, your weapon 
would no more have availed against him than against the wind itself.” 
He hung his cloak before the broken window, and resumed his story. 
“‘ Sometimes working, sometimes begging, it was many weeks be- 
fore I arrived at Stockholm. The capital once reached, I fancied my 
difficulties over. Alas! they were but beginning. It was there, 
father Eric, that on many a long night, when I lay sleepless from 
hunger, such a supper as yours would indeed have been precious to 
me. At length my fortune changed. A learned man of the name of 
Linneus employed me to execute some commissions for him. My 
diligence pleased him, and he took me into his service. I found that, 
like myself, he had a passion for flowers, and was then employed in 
classing those of our northern regions. Seeing the attention with 
which I observed him, he asked me some questions, and, emboldened 
by his condescension, I showed him a collection of dried plants I had 
brought with me from Norway. There were some among them that 
he had not been able to procure, and the circumstance gave him so 
much satisfaction that he interested himself in my story: ~ I told him 
of my love for Margaret, and the hopes with which I had left home ; 
and my kind master, for ever honoured be his name! from that moment 
became my friend. By his advice I learned reading and writing, and 
I then remained for two years in his house pursuing my studies. At 
the end of that time he recommended me to the captain of a vessel 
bound for the island of Ceylon. We arrived on the very day that the 
pearl fishery commenced. It was a beautiful morning in the month 
of February, and the waters of Condatchy Bay sparkled in the sun as 
though millions of precious stones were floating on their surface. 
The shore was covered with huts, crowded with inmates of every 
land and of every religion. Goldsmiths, jewellers, and merchants, 
were driving their bargains at the very edge of the sea. The wives 
and daughters of the pearl-fishers greeted with songs the return of the 
successful barks, which were gaily decked out with flags, and crowds 
pressed round the fortunate divers to barter for their precious freight 
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—‘ The dew of Heaven,’ as they term them.* Among the crowd an 
old Indian woman particularly attracted my attention. She was poorly 
clad, and I saw her weeping as she gazed on the animated scene 
around her. My interpreter informed me that afew months previously 
she had lost both husband and son; who, it was supposed, had been 
devoured by some of the monstrous fish that are so often fatal to 
the divers. Since that time the poor woman was thought to have 
become deranged, for she wandered about, repeating continually — 
‘Had they but returned that day, they would have been rich for life!’ 

“ As my interpreter concluded his tale, the subject of it approached 
us, and addressed him. 

** ¢ She is quite mad,’ he continued, ‘ and insists that her husband 
had discovered a secret by which he could cause pearls to grow in 
the common oyster.’ 

** My imagination had been greatly excited by the novelty of the 
scene, and all that night I dreamed of nothing else. The Indian 
woman’s assertion that her husband could grow pearls recurred to my 
mind as a possibility, and as I formerly studied flowers, so I now 
studied pearls. For years I laboured to discover the secret: at length 
I succeeded ; and here,” he added, taking out a pocket-book, “is what 
will purchase me lands, castles, and titles; but first I have returned 
to ask my Margaret if she will accompany me to the country where 
our riches must be gained.” 

He was again silent: the storm raged more furiously than before. 
The peasant’s daughter had sunk on her knees, and with hands and 
eyes raised seemed lost in prayer. 

“* What are you doing, Margaret?” said Eric, angrily. ‘ Choose 
a better moment for your devotions. Our guest is tired; make your 
bed here, while I conduct him to the sleeping room.” 

The traveller cast one look of tenderness at the maiden, and then 
followed his host into the next apartment. 

Margaret remained sitting by the fire till she fell asleep. Some 
time had elapsed, when, starting from a disturbed dream, she saw her 
father with a lantern in his hand examining a paper packet, on which 
was a large séal: at the same moment she heard a moan, and her 
name repeated in a faint voice. The old man turned, and met his 
daughter’s eyes fixed on him. Springing from her seat, she ex- 
claimed — 

“ Father! what means that knife? Gracious God! blood is drop- 
ping from the blade. Where is the stranger ?” 

* Be silent!” he said. ‘“ We are rich. Lands, castles, titles — 
all will now be ours!” 

‘“* Merciful Heaven!” cried she, “ where is my betrothed? Iam 
the Margaret of whom he spoke.” 

Without attending to her words Eric tore open the packet. It con- 


* The Indians have an erroneous idea that the pearl muscle rises every morning 
to the surface of the water, and opens its shell to imbibe the dew, which, falling like 
a liquid pearl between the shells, there hardens, 
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tained nothing but a written paper. “ Is this the treasure he talked 
of,” said he. “ Was it for this I killed him ?” 

“ Killed him!” shrieked his daughter, as her lover, deathly pale, 
staggered into the room, and sank at her feet. Terror-struck at what 
he supposed to be the ghost of his victim, Eric dropped the paper, 
and rushed from the cottage. The dying man tried to speak, but the 
murderer’s knife had struck too truly, and blood choked his utterance. 
*‘ Linneus!” was the only word she could make out as she supported 
him in her arms: with a last effort he took the red case from his 
bosom, and opening it, placed the pearl necklace in her hand ; his 
head sunk on her shoulder, and in a few moments he ceased to breathe. 

On the following morning the mangled body of Eric was found at 
the bottom of a precipice. 

In accordance with the supposed wish of her deceased lover, Mar- 
garet resolved to go to Stockholm. As she performed the journey 
on foot, it was some time before Linnzus learned the fate of his 
protégé. In taking possession of his papers, and among them, of the 
precious one containing the secret of making pearls, which Eric had 
dropped on the night of the murder, he was not unmindful of Mar- 
garet’s interest. She was received into his house, and treated by him 
as a daughter. 


In the year 1761, Linnzus announced that he had discovered a 
method of breeding pearls in the common muscle; but seeing that the 
Swedish government was not inclined to profit by his invention, he 
sold the secret to a private individual for a considerable sum of money. 
Many years afterwards, it was again offered for sale by the heirs of 
this person, but it does not appear to be known into whose hands it 
then passed. 

It is said that Linneus had letters of nobility granted him in con- 
sequence of his discovery; and it is certain that he was in the habit 
of showing a number of pearls which he said had been created by 
his art. 
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PARODIES. 


BY JOHN LITTLEBODY. 


THE POETS SOLILOQUY. 


To write, or not to write ?— that is the question. — 
Whether ’tis better, day by day, to suffer 

The weariness of dull obscurity, 

Or dip one’s pen in ink; that sea of troubles — 

And, by composing, end it? To write —compose— 
No more; and by a book to say I end 

The heart-ache of the thousand unpaid bills 

Authors are heir to! —’Tis a publication 

Devoutly to be wished! To write — compose — 
My readers perhaps to sleep! ah! there’s the rub: 
For in that sleep of dullness duns may wake, 

Whom we had shuffled off with mortal toil 

To give us pause.— And that’s the reason why 

The untried writer dreads to “show” in print. 

For who would bear — stuck in a “ two-pair back ” — 
The landlady’s tongue, the “ broker’s” contumely, 
The thread-bare coat, burst boots, the hat’s decay, 
The insolence of bakers, and the taps 

Which authors from unworthy bailiffs take, 

When he might fame, and friends, and money make 


By a mere pamphlet? Who would chaw tough steaks 


And drink dull stout under a chop-house life, 
But that the fear of something after publishing ! — 
The merciless reviewers, from whose claws 

No author can escape, palsies the will, 

And makes us rather talk prose all our lives, 
Than try at poetry we know not of ? 

Thus critics do make cowards of us all: 

And thus the youthful poet’s resolution 

Is chilled all o’er with that one horrid thought: 
And epic poems of great point and merit 

With this regard, their verses limp awry, 

And lose the stamp of genius. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. XI. 


For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 
Like him, of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


TuE vision beheld by the French medical student noticed in the last 
chapter seems to have been one of those visitations where a dream is 
the parent of the hallucination, as it was in the case of the distin- 
guished physician who, harassed .by the fatigue and worn out by the 
anxiety arising from the illness of one of his children, dropped asleep 
in his chair. 

He started from his troubled rest — awaking from a fearful dream 
during which a gigantic baboon was unceasingly present — arose, and 
walked to a table in the middle of the apartment. He was now wide 
awake, and recognised all the familiar objects around him; but near 
the wall at the end of the room, he distinctly saw the enormous ape 
grinning horribly at him, as he had seen it in his dream. This appa- 
rition was visible for half a minute. The waking hallucination had, 
here, been carried on from the dream; and doubtless a very strong 
analogy exists between the two states of mind, the principal difference 
being in the intensity and endurance of the impression made on the 
senses. The sensations of the dreamer, particularly at night, are 
generally weaker than those of the individual who is the subject of 
hallucination in his waking hours during the day; and the reason of 
this may be, that to produce the true wide-awake hallucinations, un- 
connected with any dream, the activity of thought must be carried to 
a very high degree; whilst, on the contrary, during sleep, a very 
slight stimulus communicated to the dormant faculties is sufficient to 
beget the light and airy phenomena of a dream. The hallucinations | 
of the man who is awake differ for the most part from the visions 
which arise in a dream, in the greater vividness of the former, al- 
though the conceptions that arise in the mind during dreams are 
almost always accepted as realities, however absurd such a notion 
would be in our waking moments, when the imagination is directed 
by reason ; whereas our belief in the reality of the monstrous appear- 
ances manifested during sleep is not, generally speaking, rectified by 
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a submission of them to our judgment, and never by a comparison 
with external objects. 

Still, there are exceptions to the general rule. The impressions 
made on the dreamer are not always feeble, nor freed from the domi- 
nation of the judgment. On the contrary, instances will occur to 
every one who has considered the subject, of a connection of ideas, 
and a facility of the exercise of thought during sleep, which the 
dreamer had in vain sought when he was awake. ‘The celebrated 
sonata of Tartini was one of these exceptions, and so was “ Kubla 
Khan*”, although in the latter case the charm was most unfortunately 
broken before it could be completely wound up. Condorcet, after 
passing many hours in making difficult calculations which he was 
obliged to leave unfinished, found the work, more than once, spon- 
taneously and accurately terminated in his dreams; and the political 
combinations that had puzzled Dr. Franklin when awake, were fre- 
quently unravelled and made clear during his sleep. 

If the romantic “Passages in the last days of the Maréchal de 
Biron,” stated to have been taken from an unpublished M.S. said to 
have originally belonged to the Counts de Fuentest, be authentic, 
they exhibit interesting examples of illusion and hallucination, sup- 
posing that the visions experienced were not supernatural... The 
author, who is supposed to have been Hébert, the secretary of the 
duke, evidently believed that they were. 

The apparition of Cavency, whom the duke had killed in a duel 
some twenty years before, and whose face he saw among the people 
gathered round the door of his lodging at Fontainebleau, was proba- 
bly an illusion founded on features suddenly turned upon the duke, 
and bearing sufficient resemblance to those of the slain to call up the 
likeness. IDlusion must also have been at work when Biron saw the 
ghastly smile that played upon the lips of the severed head of the 
Karl of Essex, and its closed eyes open and look keenly into his own 
upon the utterance of his ill-timed scoff in the presence of the exposed 
relic, when hewasin England. The apparition of the earl in the cham- 
bers of the commander of the guards, on the night of the maréchal’s ar- 
rest, must have been an hallucination whick may be easily accounted 
for, so far as the duke was concerned. But the spectre was seen by 
the secretary to pass through the ante-chamber into that occupied by 
the duke ; so that if the record be true, here is another instance of a 
ghost seen by two persons nearly at the same moment. 

The noise of the wild chase and the appearance of the grand 
veneur clad in black as the maréchal and his party rode in the even- 
ing through the forest on his fatal journey to the king, may have 
been a pious fraud contrived by his sister and his friends in the forlorn 
hope of deterring him at the eleventh hour from proceeding to his 
destruction. 

At a period when solitary confinement is so much in vogue, a few 
words illustrative of its effect upon the human mind may not be out 
of season. We have seen how liable poets and philosophers, who 


* Vol. I. p. 230. 
t+ Heath’s “ Book of Beauty,” 1841. 
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have lived much alone, have been to attacks of hallucination ; nor are 
there wanting similar instances at the present time. London is 
seldom without some man of science or letters troubled with these 
thick-coming fancies as he walks through our crowded streets. How 
then must the unbroken silence and oppressive solitude of the cell 
affect the soul of an imaginative being! The secrets of the prison- 
house where such a punishment has been inflicted in all its severity 
would, if told, afford a terrible answer. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No one can view with greater 
disgust the morbid sympathy with criminals, the indecent anxiety to 
gaze at them, and the greedy desire to read or hear every passage 
in their foul lives than the humble writer of these pages. The of- 
fender must undergo the pains prescribed by the law for his offence ; 
it is but just that he should suffer them. If the penalty awarded 
be imprisonment, the penalty must be fully paid. But in awarding 
that punishment, the legislature never could have contemplated a 
sentence of death, or worse than death, on the mind. How would 
every human being shudder at hearing a judge tell a convict from 
the judgment seat that the interests of society required that he should 
expiate his crime by MapNess! Yet such has been the frequent 
result of an unbending execution of an award of protracted solitary 
imprisonment! We want some Sterne to arise and make us look into 
the dungeon of the lonely captive immured by modern philanthropy 
and justice. The noble poet who sounded the depths of human 
suffering conveys some notion of the state of such a victim through 
the lips of Bonnivard—the good Bonnivard—after the death of his 
brethren : — 


“‘ What next befell me then and there 
I know not well —I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling — none— 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 
It was not night — it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place ; 
There were no stars—no earth — no time — 
No check —no change —no good—no crime— , 
But silence, and a stirless breath, 
Which neither was of life nor death ;' 
A sea of stagnant idleness, " 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! ”* 


We have the account of the hallucinations with which Benvenuto 
Cellini was visited, during his imprisonment at Rome, by the order of 
the Pope, from his own pen. His was a fiery soul—one of those 
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* The Prisoner of Chillon. 
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spirits that ean neither be bent nor broken; and he accordingly 
determined to take refuge from the horrors of his silent and solitary 
cell in the arms of death. The hallucinations that commenced when 
he had wrought himself up to the commission of suicide received 
their colouring, as is most frequently the case, from the temper of the 
times. 

Determined to put an end to feelings too racking to be longer 
borne, Benvenuto, one day, after many efforts, succeeded in suspend- 
ing an enormous piece of wood which would have crushed him. As 
he advanced his hand to cause its fall, he felt himself arrested, and 
pushed back four paces from the spot by invisible agency. He then 
reflected on the cause that had prevented him from being his own 
executioner, and came to the conclusion that its origin was divine. 

During the night a young man of wonderful beauty appeared to 
Benvenuto in a dream, and with an air of reproof said to him, “Thou 
knowest who gave thee life, and thou wishest to quit it before the ap- 
pointed time.” 

It seemed to Benvenuto that he answered and said, “ I acknowledge 
all God’s benefits.” 

“ Why, then,” replied the beautiful youth, “dost thou wish to de- 
stroy them? Suffer thyself to be guided, and abandon not thy trust in 
his divine goodness.” 

The governor of the prison became harsher than ever to poor Ben- 
venuto. The youth that had prevented him from committing self- 
murder again approached him, but invisibly this time, and said in a 
very clear tone, “ My dear Benvenuto, come, come, make thy prayer 
to God, and cry loudly.” 

Benvenuto threw himself upon his knees in terror, and recited his 
prayers. ‘The same voice then said, “ Go, repose thyself at present, 
and be without fear.” 

Tormented with a longing for a sight of that glorious luminary, 
only to be felt by those fast bound in misery and iron, Benvenuto 
besought his benevolent invisible spirit to enable him to see the sun : 
it was the object of all his thoughts, and he was earnest in prayer to 
his Saviour, imploring for this blessing, which his eyes desired above 
all things, and vowing, if he obtained it, to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Benvenuto made this prayer with more than ordinary 
fervour, on the 2d of October, 1539. Awaking on the following morn- 
ing before day, and wrapping himself in a poor garment which he had, 
as some protection from the cold, he again began his prayers, suppli- 
cating Him who died on the cross to impart to his distressed servant, 
by inspiration at least, if he was deemed unworthy to see the sun, for 
what sin he was condemned to such cruel penance. 

“ Scarcely had I concluded,” writes Benvenuto, “ when I was car- 
ried, as by a blast of wind, by my invisible spirit, into a chamber, 
where he appeared to me under the figure of a young man, beautiful 
indeed, but with an air of austerity diffused over his whole person. 
Then, pointing to a multitude of personages, he said to me, ‘ All these 
men whom thou seest are born and dead at this moment.’ 
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“IT besought him to explain to me his motive for acting thus. 
‘ Come with me,’ said he, ‘ and thou shalt see.’ 

*‘ T had in my hand a small poniard, and I wore my coat of mail. 
Having proceeded onwards, I saw, in an immense hall, those men, who 
went in a crowd hither and thither. Then, the spirit having made me 
advance by a narrow gallery, I found myself in a moment disarmed, 
bareheaded, clad in a white garment, and walking on his right hand. 
I was in a state of wonder mingled with surprise, such as I had never 
before experienced ; for all the places through which he made me 
pass were unknown to me. I lifted up mine eyes, and beheld a wall 
whereon the sunbeams shone, but I could not see the sunitself. ‘ My 
friend,’ said I to my guide, ‘how can I raise myself.so as to see the 
sun?’ He showed me a small ladder: ‘Mount,’ said he. I mounted 
the ladder backwards: I began to see the sun; mounting higher I saw 
his orb entire! The power of his rays made me cast down my eyes, 
but I took courage, and looking fixedly at his centre — ‘ O Sun,’ said 
I, ‘whom I have so earnestly desired to see, I wish to contemplate 
nothing but thee, even if thy fires should deprive me of sight!’ 

“‘ And there I stood before the sun with a firm visage. Soon his 
rays were darted on the right, and his orb entirely stripped of them, 
which threw me into an ecstasy impossible to be expressed. 

“*<¢ What favour hath God shown me,’ said I; ‘ how great is his 
power!’ The sun was to my eyes as it were a circle of the purest 
gold. On a sudden I saw it swell, and out of it came a Christ on the 
cross, formed of the same material : no pencil could imitate the good- 

ness and grace of its divine expression. Whilst I was crying ‘ Oh 
miracle! oh miracle! with what joy am I this morning overwhelmed !’ 
the Christ turned to that side where shone the rays of the sun, which 
swelled as on the first occasion, and out of it came the Virgin, all 
lovely, holding her son in her arms, and smiling most sweetly on me. 
Two angels were at her sides, and a pontiff was kneeling before her. 
I saw all these admirable objects with a clear and well-defined view, 
and ceased not to glorify God with a loud voice. When I had en- 
joyed this marvellous spectacle for half a quarter of an hour, I was 
suddenly carried back to my prison, where I continued to render 
thanks to the Almighty, saying, ‘God hath, at length, made me 
worthy of seeing that which no mortal hath yet seen.’ ” 

These hallucinations were angelic visitations compared to those 
that Silvio Pellico and some of his companions in misfortune ex- 
perienced. The horrors felt by Silvio seem to have settled down 
upon him as the day faded, and to have existed in all their intensity 
at night, as is most frequently the case. He has thus described 
them :—- 

*“‘ During these horrible nights my imagination was raised to such 
a pitch that, although I was awake, it seemed to me that I heard in 
my prison sometimes groans, sometimes smothered laughter. In my 
childhood I never believed in sorcerers and spirits ; but now this 
laughter and these groans terrified me. I knew not how to explain 
this, and I was compelled to ask myself, if I was not the sport of 
mysterious and malignant powers. 
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** Many a time have I taken up my lamp with a trembling hand, 
and looked under my bed to see whether some one was not there con- 
cealed. Seated at my table, it sometimes seemed to me that my 
dress was twitched ; sometimes that an unseen hand pushed my book, 
which I saw fall to the ground ; sometimes that one stole behind me 
to blow out my light. Then I rose hastily — looked around me — 
walked about in doubt and dread — and asked myself whether I was 
in my senses or Map! 

“‘ Every morning the phantoms vanished, and, as long as the light 
of day endured, I felt my heart fortified against these terrors, which I 
thought would harass me no more. But, at sunset, I again began 
to shudder, and each night brought back the extravagant visions of 
the nights that had preceded it. 

“* These nocturnal apparitions, which, by day, I called silly illu- 
sions, became at night fearful realities to me.” 

He who is in this state ; in other words, he who has constantly- 
recurring hallucinations, whether like Benvenuto he believes in 
them, or like Silvio is aware at some periods that they are mere de- 
lusions, is walking on the brink of a precipice. The gulf of insanity 
lies below. 

Have we, then, a right, in our attempts to suppress or punish crime, 
to tamper with the mysteries of the brain? 

True it is that the perpetrators of great crimes are frequently 
punished by the loss of reason without the intervention of man; but 
that most awful of all punishments should be left to the vengeance of 
Heaven. Madness is not unfrequently the result of remorse; and 
Nemesis is no fabled deity. Semiramis saw everywhere the pale 

figure of Ninus. The solitary hours of Charles the Ninth were 
rendered horrible by the cries and shrieks that had pierced his ears 
during the massacre of St. Barthélemy. 

But the death of Manoury, the surgeon, is one of the most striking 
instances of this just retribution. 

Manoury, who was the implacable enemy of the unhappy Urbain 
Grandier, was chosen*, with a cruel selection, to examine whether, as 
it had been declared, the accused had a part of his body which was in- 
sensible. Manoury performed this fiendish task with the greatest 
barbarity. To go into the details would be to inflict intense pain on 
every good mind ; let it suffice that the agonies of the wretched suf- 
ferer cannot even be thought of without a shudder. 

One night, about ten o’clock, Manoury was returning from a visit 
to a patient, when he cried with a sudden start, “ Ah! there is 
Grandier: what do you want of me?” and he fell into a trembling 
and frenzy, from which two men who accompanied him were unable 
to rouse him. They conducted him to his house, speaking incessantly 
to Grandier, whom he thought he had before his eyes, and placed him 
in bed, still under the domination of the same fear and trembling. 
During the: few days that he lived, his condition underwent no 
change. He died, believing that Grandier was constantly in his 


* 26th April, 1634. 
MAY, 1845, — NO. V. VOL, III. LL 
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sight, endeavouring to push him away and avoid his approach, and 
uttering the most terrible words. 

The dreadfully vivid pictures of the visions and sounds that 
haunted the Maitre d’ Ecole, and of the maddening hallucinations and 
illusions that formed part of the infernal torments of Jacques 
Fernand, are not overcharged.* 

Hallucinations not unfrequently became epidemic. Such was the 
Vaudoisie, as it was called, with which the city of Arras was infected 
in 1459. The whole country rang with the account of certain men 
and women who by the power of the devil were transported by night 
from their dwelling-places, and suddenly found themselves in woods 
and desert wildernesses, where they found an immense multitude of 
both sexes, and Satan in the form of a man. They never saw his 
face, but he read or pronounced to them his commandments and or- 
donnances, instructed them how to worship and serve him with certain 
ceremonies, concerning which we care not to be particular, and then 
handed to each a small sum of money. A feast with abundance of 
viands and wines followed; the revelry was loud and long; then the 
lights were extinguished, and a general melée followed, after which 
all the guests found themselves in the place whence they had been 
transported. 

For this offence some citizens of note and others of low degree 
were imprisoned, and according to the stupid and wicked method of 
the time were put to such cruel tortures that they not only confessed 
their own sins, but declared that they had seen at these infernal 
festivals many persons of rank,—prelates, seigneurs, and others — 
governors of bailiwicks and cities,— not without suspicion that the 
names of these unfortunates were put into the mouths of the tortured 
by their judges, who thus gratified their personal hatred and avarice. 
As soon as a person was named, he was seized, tortured, and at last 
confessed. The burnings and other capital punishments fell princi- 
pally to the lot of the humbler classes; the rich for the most part 
were allowed to buy themselves off. But though this Vaudoisie was 
made the stalking-horse to gratify vindictive feelings, and fill the 
pockets of base informers and still baser judges, there is no doubt 
that in its origin many persuaded themselves that they had really been 
conveyed to and from their homes, and had there participated in the 
‘indescribable revels of the meeting. 

The “possession,” as it was termed, of the nuns of Loudun was 
another of these epidemics, the result of which was the condemnation 
of the hapless Urbain Grandier, who was burned alive on Friday, the . 
18th of August, 1634, and whose spectre, as we have seen, pursued 
the wretch Manoury to his grave. 

There are other well-authenticated instances of epidemic halluci- 
nations. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, vam- 
pirism reigned triumphant in many parts of Hungary, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lorraine. It was not confined to rural districts. Visions 
of vampires frighted the whole town of Pesth into a firm belief of 


* Les Mystéres de Paris. 
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the attacks made on the living by the blood-thirsty tenants of the 
tomb. M. le Docteur Parent relates a hardly less remarkable 
modern instance of a body of men simultaneously affected. 

The Doctor states that the first battalion of the regiment of Latour 
d'Auvergne, of which he was surgeon-major, when in garrison at 
Palmi, in Calabria, received a marching order at midnight, to move as 
quickly as possible to Tropea for the purpose of opposing the debark- 
ation of a hostile flotilla that menaced those coasts. It was in the 
month of June, and the troops had to march near forty miles. They 
set out at midnight, and did not arrive at their destination till about 
seven oclock on the following evening, having halted but a short 
time and suffered considerably from the heat of the sun. The soldier 
on his arrival found his sowpe ready and his lodging prepared. 

As the battalion had come from the most distant point, and had 
arrived the last, the worst caserne was assigned to it, and eight hun- 
dred men were lodged in a place which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not have accommodated half that number. They were huddled 
together on the ground upon straw, without covering, and conse- 
quently could not pull off their clothes. ‘The place was an ancient 
abandoned abbey. 

The inhabitants forewarned the officers that the battalion would get 
no rest in this lodging, because it was haunted every night by spirits, 
as other regiments had already unhappily found. The officers of 
course laughed at the credulity of their informants; but what was 
their surprise, on hearing at midnight fearful cries resounding at the 
same time from every corner of the caserne, and seeing the soldiers 
precipitating themselves from the scene and flying in terror! 

Dr. Parent interrogated them himself upon the subject of their 
fear. All replied that the devil inhabited the abbey, and they had 
seen him enter by an aperture of the door of their chamber, under 
the form of a very large dog with long black hair, which fled upon 
them, passed over their breasts with the rapidity of lightning, and 
disappeared at the side opposite to that where he had entered. 

The officers ridiculed the panic fright of the men, and endeavoured 
to prove to them that this phenomenon depended upon a simple and 
natural cause, and was only the effect of their deluded imagination. 
But they failed to persuade them, nor could they induce them to re- 
enter the abbey ; and the soldiers passed the night dispersed about 
the sea-shore and in all the corners of the city. In the morning Dr. 
Parent again interrogated the serjeants and the oldest of the soldiers. 
They assured me that they were inaccessible to any kind of fear-; 
that they believed neither in spirits nor ghosts; and appeared to the 
Doctor to be persuaded that the scene of the previous night was no 
effect of the imagination, but a reality. According to them, they had 
not yet gone to sleep when the dog entered ; they saw it distinctly, 
and had been all but suffocated by it, at the moment when it leaped 
upon their breasts. 

Dr. Parent goes on to state that they sojourned the whole day at 
Tropea, and the city being full of troops, were forced to put up with 
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the same lodging ; but the officers could not prevail upon the soldiers 
to lie in the abbey without promising to pass the night with them. 

“ Accordingly,” says Dr. Parent, “1 came there at half-past eleven 
at night, with the chef de bataillon. The officers, stimulated by cu- 
riosity, were dispersed in each chambrée. We hardly expected a 
renewal of the scene of the former night. The soldiers, re-assured 
by the presence of their officers, who watched, had given themselves 
up to sleep, when, about one in the morning, and in all the chambers 
at once, the cries of the previous night were renewed, and the men, 
who had seen the same dog leap upon their breasts, dreading to be 
suffocated by it, left the abbey to return to it no more. We were up, 
broad awake, and on the watch for anything that might happen, and, 
as may be easily supposed, we saw nothing appear. 

“The enemy’s flotilla having stood out to sea again, we returned 
next morning to Palmi. We have, since this event, over-run the 
kingdom of Naples in all directions and at all seasons; our soldiers 
have often been huddled together in the same manner, and this phe- 
nomenon has never been reproduced.” 


THE FAT OX. —A FABLE. 


BY ZSOP. 


ONCE upon a time there was a Fat Ox; his body was very big and 
his back was very broad, and he was very fat, very fat indeed. And 
all the countries round about wondered how the creature was in such 
good condition ; for the ox did more work, besides getting so fat, than 
all the other oxen of all the world; and whenever a nation wanted 
help to be dragged out of a ditch, or to be pulled over a stile, or 
whatever it was, they always asked the fat ox to help them. And 
the fat ox always helped them: he dragged them out of deep ditches, 
and he pulled them over ugly stiles, and carried them on his broad 
back ; and the Portuguese people, and the Spanish people, and the 
Russian people, and the Prussians, and the Austrians, and the Dutch 
(the Dutch were very fat, but not so fat as the ox), and I don’t know 
how many more besides, used to ask the owner of the fat ox to help 
them out of their difficulties ; and the quantities of things that were 
sent to them is beyond all belief, they were so great. Hay and straw, 
and oats and beans, and barley and other provender, and heaps of 
gold and silver money, which was very curious, were sent to all the 
people I have told you of; and although some said that if so much of 
the things that the ox fed upon and wanted for himself was given to 
other people, he would grow thin, and thinner, and thinner, till he 
was starved; he wasn’t; but, in spite of all that was sent away, the 
ox grew fatter and fatter, to the amazement of his owner and of all 
the neighbouring nations, who wondered very much to see such a 


prodigy. 
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And a great many writers, that is, people who make black marks 
on paper, which is made on purpose for them, and which very often 
spoils the paper, wrote books and pamphlets; and other people, who 
could not write, but who could talk, made speeches in a large house, 
where they were used to meet, about the extraordinary fatness of the 
fat ox ; and they said that the thing was against all rule that an ox 
should be so fat; and one man —he made dreadfully long speeches, 
but most of the others didn’t listen to them, so it didn’t much matter, 
because, as they said, they could sleep as well there as at home, — 
well, that man said the fat ox was in a state of “ unnatural pros- 
perity ;” those were his very words; and that he, that is the ox, 
was not in a “wholesome state,” and that it was a shameful thing that 
an ox should be made so fat in a way that he disapproved of. But 
others said that so long as the beast was fat, what did it matter: the 
great point was, that he should be fat ; and seeing that the ox was in 
such good case, they thought it was best to leave him alone. And 
then one said this, and another said that; and at last they agreed to 
get a doctor to see into and to give them his opinion. And the doctor 
said Very well, only he would not give advice without a fee, which 
was proper, as nobody likes to do anything for nothing ; so they gave 
the doctor his fee, and then he went to the man that had the ox, and 
he was a plain farming man, that man, who didn’t understand how to 
write books and make speeches, but just tried to do his best, and did 
it; and the doctor said to him : — 

“Fat ox that, my man.” 

“ Yes,” said the farmer; “he be a tidyship beast ;” and the farmer 
looked at his ox affectionately, and the ox looked at him with his mild 
quiet eyes, and put out his tongue, and rubbed his nose against the 
farmer’s hand, and the farmer patted him on his great broad back, 
and it was quite a pleasant sight to see, the ox was so fat, and the 
farmer was so glad in his heart to look on him. 

Then the doctor said to the farmer, “ Friend,” said he, “‘ your ox is 
monstrous fat, but 
tails, and with the other looking at the ox through his glasses, which 
made the ox look bigger and fatter than ever, the doctor shook his 
head. 

“ What dost thee shake thee head for at my ox,” said the farmer, a 
little angrily. 

‘“‘ Farmer,” said the doctor, “did you ever read Dr. Sawdust’s work 
on political economy ? ” 

“Noa,” said the farmer, “nor my ox ne’ther.” 

“Pray,” said the doctor, ‘“ what do you feed your ox on?” 

“Look at un,” said the farmer, “do’ee think he doan’t ha’ 
enough ? Isn’t he a beauty ? Lord love him!” 

“Friend,” said the doctor, “it is the opinion of some very learned 
persons, who have studied the principles of political economy, that 
you do not feed your ox on wholesome food.” 

“ Look at un,” repeated the farmer. 

“ It’s all very well,” replied the doctor, gravely, “to say that ; but 
it is doubted, as I say, by those learned persons, and it is my own 
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deliberate conviction that they are right, whether your ox is really 
fat, or only seems so: it is my duty to inquire how you feed him?” 

“This is the food I give him,” said the farmer, pointing to a heap 
of it lying in the yard. 

“ What!” exclaimed the doctor, “do you feed him on such flimsy 
stuff as this ? Why it looks for all the world like bits of paper! Your 
ox never can fatten on this ? ” 

“‘ Feel his ribs,” replied the farmer. 

“I say,” repeated the doctor, in a tone of commiseration, “that it 
ts wrong to treat the poor beast in such a manner. How could you 
expect him to get fat on such horrid, unnatural, unwholesome rags 
as these ?” 

‘“‘ But he is fat,” said the farmer. 

* But I tell you,” replied the doctor, “that he ought not to be fat ; 
it is a wrong system altogether, and can only lead to the most 
disastrous consequences. An ox fed in this way must be always 
ailing, and getting leaner every day, and die he must at last !” 

“1 don’t know,” said the farmer, “ever since I’ve fed him on these 
things — bless his honest heart — he has got sleeker, and plumper, 
and fatter and fatter, every day; and what’s more, he can do a better 
day’s work than all the foreign oxen that ever were yoked; and 
foreign people come far and near to borrow him to help ’em thro’ 
their work ; and the more work he does, the fatter he gets ; that’s all 
I know about it.” 

“But it is a wrong system,” repeated the doctor ; “ your ox is fat 
by an unnatural and unwholesome process, and I tell you it cannot be 
allowed to continue. Very learned persons have written books against 
it, and they have determined that there shall be a return to a 
wholesome and natural state of food; and, in short, the managers of 
the national farm who meet in a sainted place, and who never speak 
anything but truth and wisdom, have discussed the condition of the 
ox, and they have pledged themselves to put an end to your paper- 
rag system ; and they mean to pass a law to prevent you from feeding 
your ox on any other food than that which they have described in 
their books of political economy.” 

‘What !” exclaimed the farmer in astonishment ; “ may I not feed 
my ox in my own way, so long as I make him fat?” 

“No,” said the doctor, “you may not; you must feed him only 
according to the principles laid down by Horner, Liverpool, Ricardo, 
and myself, who are the only persons in the world who understand the 
subject.” 

“But suppose,” asked the farmer, “ there should not be enough of 
the food that these great folks talk of, what’s to be done then ? ” 

“ That can’t be helped,” replied the doctor. “ If there is not enough 
your ox must go without; but whether there may be enough or not, 
we are determined that your ox shall eat the food only that we pre- 
scribe, and no other.” 

“Tt will never agree with him, I fear,” said the farmer. 

“ Tt is the only wholesome food,” replied the doctor. 

“ He'll get woundy thin, poor cretur!” 
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“ Better than be made fat by an erroneous system.” 

“ve a notion,” said the farmer, “that the great folks you speak of 
know nothing really of the way of fattening an ox: — come, did they 
ever try it ?” 

“‘ They have studied it,” replied the doctor, “in theory ; scientifi- 
cally and philosophically ; ; and they can prove by argumentative 
analysis and logical deduction that your ox ought not to be fat; and 
in truth, that although he appears so, he is not: —this they ‘have 
proved algebraically. - 

“But did they ever try to fat an ox themselves,” repeated the 
farmer. 

“ They are above it,” said the doctor; “but they understand 
better how to do it from not having practised the thing themselves, 
because they are enabled thereby to consider the subject in its pure 
scientific light, without reference to what may be practised by igno- 
vant persons. They have ascertained, after deep research, what are the 
sound principles on which an ox should be fed; and having done so, 
they are resolved to carry those principles into practice in spite of all 
obstacles, so that pure science may prevail. E. 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “I can’t talk hard words with you, 
mister ; but what I say is this, I wish the great folks just knew 
something about the matter from their own experience. But 1 must 
say, that your pure science, as you call it, sounds to my ears like pure 
nonsense; a ha’porth of knowledge gained by practice is worth all 
that ever was learned from books ; that’s my opinion, mister.” 

And so they parted, the farmer staying to pity his ox at what he 
saw was to befall him, and the doctor going to the great house, where 
he made a speech, and persuaded the folks there, for he had such a 
winning way that doctor, that he could talk people into doing 
anything he pleased, to make a law, which they did, forbidding the 

farmer to fat the ox in any other way than that laid down in the 
law ; and although some people, who knew the mischief of the law, 
protested all they could against it, and pointed out what would 
happen, it was of no use, and so the law was made, and in a short 
time after the ox was put on his new diet. 

And now the saddest part of the story is to be told; how the ox 
grew thinner and thinner on his scanty food, and how sometimes the 
food prescribed by the doctor according to the law could not be ob- 
tained at all; for they insisted that his food should be nothing but 
gold and silver turnips, and there were not enough of such things to 
be had in the whole world; and how the people in the great house 
were obliged to let him have a bite at his old stuff again, which the 
doctor had contemptuously called “ paper rags,” just to keep him 
alive. And it has been dreadful how the poor ox has kicked and 
plunged about ever since, never having sufficient food; besides 
that he has been beaten to make him work harder, which ‘he could 
not do, so that it has been a very shocking thing to see. And the 
wretched condition of the ox caused great discontent in the country 
where he was; and although the common people knew that some- 
thing was wrong, they did not know what it was; but in truth it was, 
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because the ox was in a bad condition that they were consequently 
in a bad condition too, because the ox was no longer strong enough 
to bear their burthens for them; but the people, feeling the ill effects 
of the new system, and being without work, and when they had work 
not getting proper wages, and being in a state of great trouble and 
misery, and some of them being starved to death, they clamoured out 
violently against the rulers of the country. And what the cause of 
their misery was the people did not know, and the talkers in the 
sainted house did all sorts of things to remedy the mischief, but never 
the right one. And the common people, getting more desperate, rose 
up in rebellion, and said they must have a thing they called “ Par- 
liamentary Reform,” which they were sure would make the ox fat 
again ; and although many great lords were against it, the people 
would have their way, as they always will when they have a mind 
to it. So they had parliamentary reform, and there was a great re- 
joicing. But the ox did not get a bit fatter for it, but, on the con- 
trary, he became thinner after the parliamentary reform than he was 
before, and all the labouring people were worse off and in greater 
destitution than ever. And still they did not see what the real evil 
was, that it was all along occasioned by the law which prevented the 
ox from being fat, by restricting him in the quantity of his food; 
because, as the law said that it was only of a certain food that the 
ox should eat, and there was not enough of that particular sort of 
food to be got in all the world to feed sufficiently an ox of such pro- 
digious bulk, and requiring such enormous quantities of sustenance, 
of course all the limbs of the ox became weaker, and his body be- 
came less, and his strength was not enough to bear the burdens that 
were put upon him ; for it was a part of the same law that, although 
the food of the ox was to be diminished, the burthens that he had to 
bear, and which had been increased in consequence of the growth of 
the ox and his capability to bear them, should remain as before, which 
was very cunning of those rich men, because they profited by it. 

But the labouring people, not having gained what they hoped for 
by the thing called “parliamentary reform,” began to clamour again, 
and to say that they had not got enough reform, and that they would 
have more. And so all sorts of changes and reforms have since been 
made; but the labouring people are still calling out for more, so that 
it is thought some other great revolution will suddenly take place in 
that country, which will overturn everything —the parliament, and 
the church, and the throne and all! For nothing will satisfy the 
people till they are able to earn by their labour enough to feed and 
to clothe them in a proper manner, which is only their due ; and, till 
that is done, they will always be in a discontented and rebellious 
state, and ever wanting all sorts of wild changes; and that is what 
all wise men think on the subject. 3 


The once fat ox represents the prosperous state of Great Britain 
from 1797 to 1816, during which time the country increased in wealth 
to an amazing extent, notwithstanding the unprecedentedly heavy bur- 
thens which it had to bear from the extraordinary expenses of one of 
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the most costly wars ever carried on, and from the additional weight 
of taxation placed on the people. And why was it? Because there 
was plenty of money among the people to represent property, and to 
form the medium of exchanging it with one another. The nation, 
having the power to create as much money as it wanted to carry on 
their transactions, the people were able to pay high taxes, because 
they had plenty of money to pay them with. But now that the 
amount of money is limited to the amount of the gold which can be 
obtained, or retained, to form the “basis,” as it is called, of the paper 
circulation as it at present exists, the quantity of that paper circula- 
tion, or paper money, must necessarily be influenced by the quantity of 
gold which forms its “basis.” And because there is not gold enough 
on the face of the earth to supply the wants of this great commercial 
country in its dealings, there cannot be enough money for the carry- 
ing on of the profitable transactions which the people might otherwise 
be engaged in. 

So long as the national industry was fed by the abundant supply 
of paper money which it enjoyed during the years from 1797 to 1816, 
it got fat with wealth, notwithstanding its enormous waste, and the 
prodigality of its gifts to other countries; but since the food of its 
enterprise has been restricted, it has been in a constant state of em- 
barrassment, and the labouring classes have been borne down by the 
most intolerable oppression. ‘They have been borne down in this 
way: that inasmuch as during the time of plenty of money high 
prices prevailed, it was easy for the Government to raise high taxes, 
which they did; but when, by the alteration of Mr. Pitt’s system, 
the quantity of paper money was lessened, there was less money 
to pay the debt with than when it was raised. But although the 
quantity of money to pay the debt with was arbitrarily lessened, 
the amount of the debt remained the same; so that the interest 
of the debt became proportionably more difficult to pay. And the 
evil effect of this on the industrious classes was thus: during the 
time of plenty of money and of high prices there was high wages ; 
this enabled the people to pay a higher price for the articles of neces- 
sity or comfort which they required. But when there became less 
money in circulation, and consequently when all prices became lower, 
the wages of labour became lower also; but the taxes, which artifi- 
cially enhance the price of all commodities in proportion to their own 
extent, remained the same. Now, it is to be observed, that while 
that part of the price of all things caused by the high taxes remained 
the same, the wages of the labourer became less: that is, the labourer 
had to pay high-price taxes, borrowed in cheap money, with his low- 
price labour, which he had to sell for dear money. The labourer, 
therefore, has been obliged to give more of his labour to pay taxes 
than before. But as the labourer, in the best of times, never could 
earn more wages than was sufficient for his decent subsistence, it 
follows, consequently, that in the present state of things he earns 
less, and therefore cannot earn enough for his decent subsistence ; 
nor can he, by possibility, under existing circumstances, better his 
condition. 
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But does any man who has inquired into this subject imagine that 
the labouring classes — the wealth-producers —will be content to 
remain in their present state of precarious subsistence, and of fre- 
quent destitution? No man can think so. And with such thoughts, 
what further explanation is wanted of the general suffering state of 
the labouring classes, which has excited so much sympathy of late 
years, and which all observing men feel must, if not remedied, sooner 
or later end in general social disorganisation. 7 


























SONG. 


NOT BY THOMAS MOORE. 


CrAsE, fond youth, your suit to press, 
Better ’twere that now we part ; 
Cease, nor force me to confess 
That another owns my heart. 
If resolv’d you still beset it — 
Don’t you wish that you may get it? 





Fly, oh fly! nor see me more; 
Absence will your pangs remove ; 
Fly to some far-distant shore, 
There to seek another love ; 
One whose heart may breathe the doubt — 
Does your mother know you're out? 





Yet, or e’er we part for ever, 
Let my tongue one question frame ; 
Though we meet no more, ah! never, 
Though no more you hear my name, 
Swear by the stars the skies that spangle — 
Has your mother sold her mangle ? 
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MAYNOOTH. 


THE prominent topic of the month is “ Maynooth.” As there may 
be some among our readers who are not familiar with the history of 
the question, the following brief statement may be acceptable :— 

In 1795, the attention of Parliament was attracted to the circum- 
stance of the teachers of a powerful religion being educated in foreign 
states; for, previous to the establishment of the College of Maynooth, 
the Roman Catholic priest was compelled to seek for instruction at 
Rome, Douay, St. Omer, and other places abroad. This consideration 
induced the legislature to relax in their jealous restrictions with respect 
to Roman Catholics; and in 1795, an act was passed with the full 
approbation of the Protestant King, George the Third, for applying the 
sum of 8000/. towards the establishment of a college for the purposes 
of education, and especially of the education of ecclesiastical students. 
This grant has been continued, with some additions, up to the present 
time. It is to be observed that it was continued only from year to 

ear. 
: It is now proposed by Sir Robert Peel to make the present annual 
and uncertain grant of 9000/. a permanent one, and, at the same time, 
to increase its amount to 26,000/. annually. 

The second reading of the Bill for this object was carried in the 
House of Commons in favour of the increased and permanent grant 
by 323 to 176, being a majority in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
posal of 147. 

We are compelled, by an accident, to confine ourselves to the pre- 
sent brief notice of one of the most important questions ever discussed 
in a British parliament; but it is our intention in the next number 
of this Magazine to enter more at length into a matter involving in 
its indirect consequences questions of the highest and most serious 
nature. 

In speaking of the topics of the month, we cannot conclude this 
unavoidably short notice without adverting to the public meeting at 
Exeter Hall for the promotion of the early closing of shops, and for 
shortening the hours of labour. ‘This meeting cannot but be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable illustrations of the mighty change 
which is taking place in the opinions of society — or at least in its 
acts — with respect to the labouring classes generally. On the oc- 
casion of this public meeting, it is not less remarkable and significant 
that Lord John Russell, the head of the late government, took the 
chair. It will be our endeavour to promote this admirable cause by 
all the means in our power. Next month we shall return to the 
subject. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


IMAGINATION AND Fancy: or Selections from the English Poets, illus- 
trative of those First Requisites of their Art; with Markings of 
the Best Passages, Critical Notes of the Writers, and an Essay in 
Answer to the Question, “ What is Poetry?” By Lricu Hunt. 
Second Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65. Cornhill. 


Ir is a great point, in reviewing a book, to know what the author 
intends to write about. ‘There are few tasks more wearisome and 
unsatisfactory than to toil through page after page, with the honest 
desire to ascertain the writer’s meaning, and to be obliged to come to 
the conclusion at last, that the writer had no meaning at all. But 
the present book has not that fault; on the contrary, it is full of 
meaning; and it is on that account that we are induced to pay more 
than ordinary attention to it; besides, the name of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
who is now one of the veterans of English literature, is a warrant for 
merit of some sort, in anything that he may submit to the public. 

The next point — after having ascertained the object of the author 
in writing his book —is, to see whether he has accomplished his object ; 
and it is on these two points that we propose to offer a few observa- 
tions. And as it is our earnest desire, on this and on all similar oc- 
casions, to put forward the author rather than ourselves, we shall do 
Mr. Leigh Hunt the preliminary justice to state the object which he 
has in view in his own words. ‘The preface informs us: 


“ This book is intended for all lovers of poetry and the sister arts, but more espe- 
cially for those of the most poetical sort, and most especially for the youngest and 
the oldest: for as the former may incline to it for information’s sake, the latter will 
perhaps not refuse it their good-will for the sake of old favourites. The editor has 
often wished for such a book himself; and as nobody will make it for him, he has 
made it for others, 

_ © Tt was suggested by the approbation which the readers of a periodical work 
bestowed on some extracts from the poets, commented and marked with italics, on a 
principle of co-perusal, as though the editor were reading the passages in their com- 
pany. Those readers wished to have more such extracts; and here, if they are still 
in the mind, they now possess them. The remarks on one of the poems that formed 
a portion of the extracts (the Eve of Saint Agnes) are repeated in the present 
volume. All the rest of the matter contributed by him is new. He does not 
expect, of course, that every reader will agree with the preferences of particular 
lines or passages, intimated by the italics. Some will think them too numerous ; 
some perhaps too few ; many who chance to take up the book, may wish there had 
been none at all; but these will have the goodness to recollect what has just been 
stated — that the plan was suggested by others who desired them. The editor, 
at any rate, begs to be considered as having marked the passages in no spirit of 
dictation to any one, much less of disparagement to all the admirable passages not 
marked. If he assumed anything at all (beyond what is implied in the fact of 
imparting experience), it was the probable mutual pleasure of the reader, his com- 
panion ; just as in reading out loud, one instinctively increases one’s emphasis here 
and there, and implies a certain accordance of enjoyment on the part of the hearers. 
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In short, all poetic readers are expected to have a more than ordinary portion of 
sympathy, especially with those who take pains to please them; and the editor 
desires no larger amount of it, than he gratefully gives to any friend who is good 
enough to read out similar passages to himself. 

“ The object of the book is threefold: —to present the public with some of the 
finest passages in English poetry, so marked and commented; to furnish such an 
account, in an Essay, of the nature and requirements of poetry, as may enable readers 
in general to give an answer on those points to themselves and others; and to show, 
throughout the greater part of the volume, what sort of poetry is to be considered 
as poetry of the most poetical kind, or such as exhibits the imagination and fancy in a 
state of predominance, undisputed by interests of another sort. Poetry, therefore, 
is not here in its compound state, great or otherwise (except incidentally in the 
Essay ), but in its element, like an essence distilled. All the greatest poetry includes 
that essence, but the essence does not present itself in exclusive combination with 
the greatest form of poetry. It varies in that respect from the most tremendous to 
the most playful effusions, and from imagination to fancy through all their degrees 
—from Homer and Dante to Coleridge and Keats; from Shakspeare in King 
Lear to Shakspeare himself in the Midsummer Night’s Dream; from Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene to the Castle of Indolence; nay, from Ariel in the Tempest to his 
somewhat presumptuous namesake in the Rape of the Lock. And passages, both 
from Thomson’s delightful allegory, and Pope’s paragon of mock-heroics, would 
have been found in this volume, but for that intentional, artificial imitation, even in 
the former, which removes them at too great a distance from the highest sources of 
inspiration. 

“ With the great poet of the Faerie Queene the editor has taken special pains to 
make readers in general better acquainted; and in iurtherance of this purpose he 
has exhibited many of his best passages in remarkable relation to the art of the 
painter. 

“ For obvious reasons no living writer is included; and some lately deceased do 
not come within the plan. The omission will not be thought invidious in an editor 
who has said more of his contemporaries than most men, and who would gladly 
give specimens of the latter poems in future volumes. 

“ One of the objects indeed of this preface is to state, that, should the public 
evince a willingness to have more such books, the editor would propose to give 
them, in succession, corresponding volumes of the Poetry of Action and Passion 
(Narrative and Dramatic Poetry), from Chaucer to Campbell; the Poetry of 
Wit and Humour, from Chaucer to Byron; and the Poetry of Song, or Lyrical 
Poetry, from Chaucer again (see in his Works his admirable and only song, be- 
ginning 

Hide, Absalom, thy glided tresses clear) 


to Campbell again, and Burns, and O’Keefe. These volumes, if he is not mistaken, 
would present the Public with the only selection, hitherto made, of none but genuine 
poetry ; and he would take care, that it should be unobjectionable in every other 


respect,” * 


On this preface, we have no critical remark to offer ; it is a decla- 
ration, on the part of the author, of what he intends to do; it is our 
office to say how he has kept his promise. We pass on, therefore, to 
the Essay, intituled — “ An Answer to the Question, What is Poetry ? 
including Remarks on Versification.” 

The title of this Essay shows at once that Mr. Hunt has not fallen 


* « While closing the Essay on Poetry, a friend lent me Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria, which I had not seen for many years, and which I mention, partly to 
notice a coincidence at page 44. of the Essay, not otherwise worthy of observation, 
and partly to do what I can towards extending the acquaintance of the public with 
a book containing masterly expositions of the art of poetry. 
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into the common error —nor would it fora moment be supposed that 
he could do so—of confounding versification with poetry. There are 
too many who are not aware of the distinction; but this by the 
way. The difficulty, however, of defining poetry is not less than that 
of most definitions. Let us see what Johnson makes of it. He de- 
fines “‘ Poetry ” to be “ metrical composition; the art or practice of 
writing poems.” If he had said, “the art or practice of expressing 
poetical ideas in metrical composition,” it would have come nearer 
to satisfy many. But even that would not have been entirely satis- 
factory ; because we hold that there may be as much poetry expressed 
in prose as in metre, only that the latter presents the poetry in a more 
attractive dress; just as there may be as much meaning and as strict 
logical deduction i in one piece of prose writing as in another; but one 
will please more than the other, and generally be more effective in 
informing or convincing, because of its better style. We may endea- 
vour to illustrate our meaning, by taking the narration of an event 
from the mouths of two different persons ; the one educated, the other 
uneducated. Although both tell, substantially, the same story, the 
account of the educated man will be the most concise, intelligible, and 
pleasing of the two, because he has acquired the art of expressing his 
meaning in words better than the other who has not acquired that art. 
In the same way, one gifted with the excess of feeling, of sensibility, 
and with all the qualities which form the poet, with the additional 
advantage of education, will, ceteris paribus, have the power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in poetical language in a higher degree than the 
uneducated poet. The last possesses the gift of poetry; the first 
unites with the gift of poetry, facility of language; and words are an 
acquired not an innate power. We might carry this point further ; 
but, as we said before, we are desirous of bringing before the reader 
the opinions of Mr. Leigh Hunt rather than of the critic; and in 
order to do full justice to the author we shall give his definition 
entire. 
Mr. Hunt answers the question, “ What is Poetry,” thus: — 


“ Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that is to say, considered not merely 
as poetic feeling, which is more or less shared by all the world, but as the operation 
of that feeling, such as we see it in the poet’s book, is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination 
and fancy, and modulating its language on the principle of variety in uniformity. 
Its means are whatever the universe contains; and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. 
Poetry stands between nature and convention, keeping alive among us the enjoy- 
ment of the external and the spiritual world: it has constituted the most enduring 
fame of nations ; and, next to Love and Beauty, which are its parents, is the greatest 
proof to man of the pleasure to be found in all things, and of the probable riches of 

infinitude. 

“* Poetry is a passion *, because it seeks the deepest i impressions ; ; and because it 
must undergo, i in order ios convey, them. 

‘“‘ It is a passion for truth, because without truth the impression would be false or 
defective. 

“ It is a passion for beauty, because its office is to exalt and refine by means of 
pleasure, and because beauty is nothing but the loveliest form of pleasure. 


* Passio, suffering in‘a good sense—ardent subjection of one’s-self to emotion. * 
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“ 1t is a passion for power, because power is impression triumphant, whether over 
the poet, as desired by himself, or over the reader, as. affected by the poet. 

“Jt embodies and illustrates its impressions by imagination, or images of the 
objects of which it treats, and other images brought in to throw light on those ob- 
jects, in order that it may enjoy and impart the feeling of their truth in its utmost 
conviction and affluence. 

“ Tt illustrates them by fancy, which is a lighter play of imagination, or the feeling 
of analogy coming short of seriousness, in order that it may laugh with what -it 
loves, and show how it can decorate it with fairy ornament. 

“Tt modulates what it utters, because in running the whole round of beauty it 
must needs include beauty of sound ; and because, in the height of its enjoyment, it 
must show the perfection of its triumph, and make difficulty itself become part of 
its facility and joy. 

“ And lastly, Poetry shapes this modulation into uniformity for its outline, and 
variety for its parts, because it thus realises the last idea of beauty itself, which 
includes the charm of diversity within the flowing round of habit and ease. 

‘“‘ Poetry is imaginative passion. The quickest and subtlest test of the possession 
of its essence is in expression; the variety of things to be expressed shows the 
amount of its resources; and the continuity of the song completes the evidence of 
its strength and greatness, He who has thought, feeling, expression, imagination, 
action, character, and continuity, all in the largest amount and highest degree, is the 
greatest poet. 

“ Poetry includes whatsoever of painting can be made visible to the mind’s eye, 
and whatsoever of music can be conveyed by sound and proportion without singing 
or instrumentation. But it far surpasses those divine arts in suggestiveness, range, 
and intellectual wealth : —the first, in expression of thought, combination of images, 
and the triumph over space and time; the second, in all that can be done by speech, 
apart from the tones and modulations of pure sound. Painting and music, however, 
include all those portions of the gift of poetry that can be expressed and heightened 
by the visible and melodious. Painting, in a certain apparent manner, is.things 
themselves; music, in a certain audible manner, is their very emotion and grace, 
Music and painting are proud to be related to poetry, and poetry loves and is proud 
of them. 

‘* Poetry begins where matter of fact or of science ceases to be merely such, and 
to exhibit a further truth; that is to say, the connexion it has with the world of 
emotion, and its power to produce imaginative pleasure. Inquiring of a gardener, 
for instance, what flower it is we see yonder, he answers, ‘a lily;’ this is matter 
of fact. The botanist pronounces it to be of the order of ‘ Hexandria Monogynia ;’ 
this is matter of science. It is the ‘lady’ of the garden, says Spenser ; and here 
we begin to have a poetical sense of its fairness and grace. It is 


The plant and flower of light, 


says Ben Jonson; and poetry then shows us the beauty of the flower in all its 
mystery and splendour.” 


In reading this series of descriptive definitions, we must confess 
we were disappointed not to find among them something more than 
the unsatisfactory expression, “ more or less shared by all the world ;” 
because it may be considered as one of the moral axioms of nations 
in all times, that the “ feeling” of poetry exists in the heart of 
every human being, in very strong intensity ; and that it is because 
all are powerfully susceptible of the poetical emotions which the 
aspect of the visible world conveys, as well as the promptings of the 
inward soul, that the power of the poet who has the capability to ex- 
press his thoughts, is so vast and universal — touching, as he does, the 
chords to which all hearts vibrate. But this omission, on the part of 
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the definer, is accounted for in the progress of the work ; for, as it seems 
to us, the author underrates the value of “expression” in poetical 
composition. Now we may venture to say, that the general opinion 
is, that as all human beings are poetical from the nature of their 
organisation, the difference between the speaking and the silent 
poet mainly consists in the additional power which the former has to 
express in words —and in the higher compositions of poetry, in 
metre — the thoughts and sensations which the latter has not the 
readiness or the skill to effect. We may remark here, that a fashion 
has recently arisen, of considering that any one who is pleased to 
think himself a poet has the right to express thoughts, howsoever 
crude, in language we cannot call it metre — howsoever uncouth; 
and because his writings contain indications of the poetical feeling 
common to all mankind, he is therefore to be exempt from all rule in 
his versification. We look upon this assumption of freedom from 
recognised poetical canons as nothing more than an excuse for idle- 
ness or incapacity. If a writer has neither the power nor the industry 
to express his poetical thoughts in harmonious verses, let him write 
in prose; but if he affects to take on himself the higher rank, he 
must take the trouble, if he has the ability, to clothe his poetical 
imagery in appropriate metre. Without that indispensable addition, 
it is as offensive to the taste, as it is repulsive to the eye, of a classic 
reader. But it is fair to state Mr. Hunt’s own opinion on the subject. 
He says : — 


“ With regard to the principle of Variety in Uniformity, by which verse ought to 
be modulated, and one-ness of impression diversely produced, it has been contended 
by some, that poetry need not be written in verse at all; that prose is as good a 
medium, provided poetry be conveyed through it ; and that to think otherwise is to 
confound letter with spirit, or form with essence. But the opinion is a prosaical 
mistake. Fitness and unfitness for song, or metrical excitement, just make all the 
difference between a poetical and prosaical subject ; and the reason why verse is 
necessary to the form of poetry is, that the perfection of poetical spirit demands it 
— that the circle of its enthusiasm, beauty and power, is incomplete without it. I 
do not mean to say that a poet can never show himself a poet in prose; but that, 
being one, his desire and necessity will be to write in verse; and that, if he were 
unable to do so, he would not, and could not, deserve his title. Verse to the true 
poet is noclog. It isidly called a trammel and a difficulty. It isa help. It springs 
from the same enthusiasm as the rest of his impulses, and is necessary to their satis- 
faction and effect. Verse is no more a clog than the condition of rushing upward isa 
clog to fire, or than the roundness and order of the globe we live on is a clog to the 
freedom and variety that abound within its sphere. Verse is no dominator over the 
poet, except inasmuch as the bond is reciprocal, and the poet dominates over the 
verse. They are lovers, playfully challenging each other’s rule, and delighted 
equally to rule and to obey. Verse is the final proof to the poet that his mastery 
over his art iscomplete, It is the shutting up of his powers in ‘ measureful content ;’ 
the answer of form to his spirit ; of strength and ease to his guidance. It is the 
willing action, the proud and fiery happiness of the winged steed on whose back he 
has vaulted, 


To witch the world with wondrous horsemanship. 


Verse, in short, is that finishing, and rounding, and ‘tuneful planetting’ of the 
poet’s creations, which is produced of necessity by the smooth tendencies of their 
energy or inward working, and the harmonious dance into which they are attracted 
round the orb of the beautiful. Poetry, in its complete sympathy with beauty, must, 
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of necessity, leave no sense of the beautiful, and no power over its forms, unmani- 
fested ; and verse flows as inevitably from this condition of its integrity, as other 
laws of proportion do from any other kind of embodiment of beauty (say that of 
the human figure), however free and various the movements may be that play within 
their limits. What great poet ever wrote his poems in prose? or where is a good 
prose poem, of any length, to be found? The poetry of the Bible is understood to 
be in verse, in the original. Mr. Hazlitt has said a good word for those prose en- 
largements of some fine old song, which are known by the name of Ossian; and in 
passages they deserve what he said; but he judiciously abstained from saying any- 
thing about the form. Is Gesner’s Death of Abel a poem? or Hervey’s Medita- 
tions? The Pilgrim’s Progress has been called one; and, undoubtedly, Bunyan 
had a genius which tended to make him a poet, and one of no mean order: and yet 
it was of as ungenerous and low a sort as was compatible with so lofty an affinity ; 
and this is the reason why it stopped where it did. He had a craving after the 
beautiful, but not enough of it in himself to echo to its music. On the other hand, 
the possession of the beautiful will not be sufficient without force to utter it. The 
author of ‘Telemachus had a soul full of beauty and tenderness. He was not a man 
who, if he had had a wife and children, would have run away from them, as Bun- 
yan’s hero did, to get a place by himself in heaven. He was ‘a little lower than 
the angels,’ like our own Bishop Jewells and Berkeleys; and yet he was no poet. 
He was too delicately, not to say feebly, absorbed in his devotions, to join in the 
energies of the seraphic choir.” 


Mr. Hunt goes on to say: 


“Every poet, then, is a versifier; every fine poet an excellent one; and he is 
the best whose verse exhibits the greatest amount of strength, sweetness, straight- 
forwardness, unsuperfluousness, variety and one-ness; one-ness, that is to say, con- 
sistency, in the general impression, metrical and moral; and variety, or every per- 
tinent diversity of tone and rhythm, in the process.” 


We do not agree with the author on this point; we do not 
think that “every poet is a versifier;” we admit that every poet 
would be a versifier if he could. But the art of versification is an art 
superadded to the gift, and it is because their union is so rare that so 
few appear before the world as “ poets” in print, though there are so 
many who are poets in heart; and who feel the divine aspirations of 
poetry, and struggle to express them. It is true, as the author says, 


“ But the poet is far from dealing only with these subtle and analogical truths. 
Truth of every kind belongs to him, provided it can bud into any kind of beauty, 
or is capable of being illustrated and impressed by the poetic faculty. Nay, the 
simplest truth is often so beautiful and impressive of itself, that one of the greatest 
proofs of his genius consists in his leaving it to stand alone, illustrated by nothing 
but the light of its own tears or smiles, its own wonder, might, or playfulness. 
Hence the complete effect of many a simple passage in our own English ballads and 
romances, and of the passionate sincerity in general of the greatest early poets, such 
as Homer and Chaucer, who flourished before the existence of a ‘ literary world,’ 
and were‘not perplexed by a heap of notions and opinions, or by doubts how emotion 
ought to be expressed. The greatest of their successors never write equally to the 
purpose, except when they can dismiss every thing from their minds but the like 
simple truth.” 


But the fortuitous circumstance of such expressions must be taken 
as the exception not the rule. ‘To say that the power of giving ex- 
pression to thought in words is in the ratio of the rudeness of the 
speaker or the writer, is against all logical deduction; it is placing 
simple above educated intelligence ; and that we consider cannot be 
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the author’s meaning. It is with pleasure that we pass to the fol- 
lowing eloquent passage : — 


“ O lovely and immortal privilege of genius! that can stretch its hand out of the 
wastes of time, thousands of years back, and touch our eyelids with tears. In these 
passages there is not a word which a man of the most matter-of-fact understanding 
might not have written, if he had thought of it. But in poetry, feeling and imagination 
are necessary to the perception and presentation even of matters of fact. They, 
and they only, see what is proper to be told, and what to be kept back ; what is 
pertinent, affecting, and essential, Without feeling, there is a want of delicacy and 
distinction ; without imagination, there is no true embodiment. In poets, even 
good of their kind, but without a genius for narration, the action would have been 
encumbered or diverted with ingenious mistakes. The over-contemplative would 
-have given us too many remarks; the over-lyrical, a style too much carried away.; 
the over-fanciful, eonceits and too many similes; the unimaginative, the facts with- 
out the feeling, and not even those, We should have been told nothing of the 
‘grey chin,’ of the house hearing them as they moaned, or of Achilles gently putting 
the old man aside; much less of that yearning for his father, which made the hero 
tremble in every limb. Writers without the greatest passion and power do not feel 
in this way, nor are capable of expressing the feeling; though there is enough sensi- 
bility and imagination all over the world to enable mankind to be moved by it, 
when the poet strikes his truth into their hearts.” 


The following comparison of “ Fancy” with “ Imagination” is 
beautiful. 


“ Fancy turns her sister's wizard instruments into toys. She takes a telescope in 
her hand, and puts a mimic star on her forehead, and sallies forth as an emblem of 
astronomy. Her tendency is to the child-like and sportive. She chases butterflies, 
while her sister takes flight with angels. She is the genius of fairies, of gallantries, 
of fashions ; of whatever is quaint and light, showy and capricious; of the poetical 
partof wit. Sheadds wings and feelings to the images of wit; and delights as much 
to people nature with smiling ideal sympathies, as wit does to bring antipathies to- 
gether, and make them strike light on absurdity. Fancy, however, is not incapable 
of sympathy with Imagination. She is often found in her company; always, in the 
ease of the greatest poets: often in that of less, though with them she is the greater 
favourite. Spenser has great imagination and fancy too, but more of the latter ; 
Milton both also, the very greatest, but with imagination predominant ; Chaucer, 
the strongest imagination of real life, beyond any writers but Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare, and in comic painting inferior to none; Pope has hardly any imagi- 
nation, but he has a great deal of fancy; Coleridge little fancy, but imagination 
exquisite. Shakspeare alone, of all poets that ever lived, enjoyed the regard of both 
in equal perfection. A whole fairy poem of his writing will be found in the present 
volume. See also his famous description of Queen Mab and her equipage, in Romeo 
and Juliet : — 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers : 

Her traces of the smallest spider’s web ; 

Her collars of the moonshine’s watery beans, &c. 


That is Fancy, in its playful creativeness.” 


In the following remarks on versification we entirely agree with the 
author, with the exception of the conclusion, in which it seems to us, 
as we have taken occasion to observe already, the author allows a 
dangerous latitude to versifiers, to the encouragement of laziness 
and other deadly sins. 


“« Variety in versification corisists in whatsoever can be done for the prevention of 
monotony, by diversity of stops and cadences, distribution of emphasis, and retard- 
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ation and acceleration of time; for the whole real secret of versification is a musical 
secret, and is not attainable to any vital effect, save by the ear of genius. All the 
mere knowledge of feet and numbers, of accident and quantity, will no more impart 
it, than a knowledge of the ‘ Guide to Music’ will make a Beethoven or a Paisello. 
It isa matter of sensibility and imagination of the beautiful in poetical passion, 
accompanied by musical; of the imperative necessity for a pause here, and a cadence 
there, and a quicker or slower utterance in this or that place, created by analogies 
of sound with sense, by the fluctuations of feeling, by the demands of the gods and 
graces that visit the poet’s harp, as the winds visit that of HXolus. The same time 
and quantity which are occasioned by the spiritual part of this secret, thus become 
its formal ones — not feet and syllables, long and short, iambics or trochees ; which 
are the reduction of it to its less than dry bones. You might get, for instance, not 
only ten and eleven, but thirteen or fourteen syllables into a rhyming, as well as 
blank, heroical verse, if time and the feeling permitted; and in irregular measure 
this is often done; just as musicians put twenty notes in a bar instead of two, 
quavers instead of minims, according as the feeling they are expressing impels them 
to fill up the time with short and hurried notes, or with long; or as the choristers 
in a cathedral retard or precipitate the words of the chaunt, according as the quan- 
tity of its notes, and the colon which divides the verse of the psalm, conspire to de- 
mand it. Had the moderns borne this principle in mind when they settled the pre- 
vailing systems of verse, instead of learning them, as they appear to have done, from 
the first drawling and one-syllabled notation of the church hymns, we should have 
retained all the advantages of the more numerous versification of the ancients, without 
being compelled to fancy that there was no alternative for us between our syllabical 
uniformity and the hexameters or other special forms unsuited to our tongues.” 


In treating of versification, it would be impossible to omit “ Rhyme :” 
the author thus speaks of it :— 


“ As to Rhyme, which might be thought too insignificant to mention, it is not at 
all so, The universal consent of modern Europe, and of the East in all ages, has 
made it one of the musical beauties of verse for all poetry but epic and dramatic, and 
even for the former with Southern Europe,—a sustainment for the enthusiasm, 
and a demand to enjoy. The mastery of it consists in never writing it for its own 
sake, or at least never appearing to do so; in knowing how to vary it, to give it 
novelty, to render it more or less strong, to divide it (when not in couplets) at the 
proper intervals, to repeat it many times where luxury or animal spirits demand it 
(see an instance in Titania’s speech to the Fairies), to impress an affecting or startling 
remark with it, and to make it, in comic poetry, a new and surprising addition to 
the jest. 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to misery all he had, a tear; 
He gain’d from heav’n (’twas all he wish’d), a friend. 
Gray’s Elegy. 


The fops are proud of scandal; for they cry 
At every lewd, low character, ‘ That’s J.’ 
Dryden’s Prologue to the Pilgrim. 


What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a-year. 
And that which was proved true before, 
Prove false again? Two hundred more. 
Hudibras. 


Compound for sins they are inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Id. 





stor’d with deletery med’cines, 
Which whomsoever took is dead since. 
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We wish, in the concluding observation of the author in respect to 
the rhyming superiority of Moliére, that the author had favoured the 
public with his opinion on the subject of French versification. We 
are aware of the extreme difficulty of forming an opinion of the style 
of prose compositions in a foreign language ; a difficulty which is im- 
measurably increased when a judgment is attempted to be formed of 
the qualities of its versification. Unless the ear has been attuned to the 
accent and quantity of the words of a language from childhood, it is 
almost impossible to feel the harmony of the structure of its verses ; 
nor can any foreigner pretend to understand in the same perfection 
as a native the shades of conventional meaning in a language, and 
the merit of the “curiosa felicitas” of expression of words well 
placed ; properties belonging to every language, but which those who 
learn it as a foreign tongue are unable fitly to appreciate. 

We now come to a question which, though by no means so difficult 
as the definition of poetry, presents considerations much more em- 
barrassing, inasmuch as it affects persons not abstractions, and the 
‘genus irritabile” is not less prompt to take umbrage at personal 
preferences than in the days of Horace. But our author has wisely 
evaded part of this difficulty by confining his observations and ex- 
tracts to the merits of deceased poets. We do not agree with Mr. 
Hunt in placing Pope so low in the scale as he has done; but we 
acknowledge the , ustice and the eloquence of this description :— 


‘‘ If a young reader should ask, after all, What is the quickest way of knowing 
bad poets from good, the best poets from the next best, and so on? the answer is, 
the only and twofold way : first, the perusal of the best poets with the greatest at- 
tention ; and, second, the cultivation of that love of truth and beauty which made 
them what they are. Every true reader of poetry partakes a more than ordinary 
portion of the poetic nature; and no one can be completely such who does not love, 
or take an interest in, every thing that interests the poet, from the firmament to the 
daisy — from the highest heart of man to the most pitiable of the low. It is a 
good practice to read with pen in hand, marking what is liked or doubted. It 
rivets the attention, realises the greatest amount of enjoyment, and facilitates refer- 
ence. It enables the reader also, from time to time, to see what progress he makes 
with his own mind, and how it grows up towards the stature of its exalter. 

“ If the same person should ask, What class of poetry is the highest? I should 
say, undoubtedly, the Epic; for it includes the drama, with narration besides; or 
the speaking and action of the characters, with the speaking of the poet himself, 
whose utmost address is taxed to relate all well for so long a time, particularly in 
the passages least sustained by enthusiasm. Whether this class has included the 
greatest poet, is another question still under trial ; for Shakspeare perplexes all such 
verdicts, even when the claimant is Homer; though, if a judgment may be drawn 
from his early narratives (Venus and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece), it is to be 
doubted whether even Shakspeare could have told a story like Homer, owing to 
that incessant activity and superfcetation of thought, a little less of which might be 
occasionally desired even in his plays ;—if it were possible, once possessing any- 
thing of his, to wish it away. Next to Homer and Shakspeare come such narrators 
as the less universal, but still intenser Dante; Milton, with his dignified imagination ; 
the universal, profoundly simple Chaucer; and luxuriant, remote Spenser — im- 
mortal child in poetry’s most poetic solitudes: then the great second-rate dramatists ; 
unless those who are better acquainted with Greek tragedy than I am, demand a 
place for them before Chaucer: then the airy yet robust universality of Ariosto ; 
the hearty, out-of-door nature of Theocritus, also a universalist; the finest lyrical 
poets (who only take short flights, compared with the narrators); the purely con- 
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templative poets who have more thought than feeling ; the descriptive, satirical, di- 
dactic, epigrammatic. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the first poet of an 
inferior class may be superior to followers in the train of a higher one, though the 
superiority is by no means to be taken for granted; otherwise Pope would be supe- 
rior to Fletcher, and Butler to Pope. Imagination, teeming with action and character, 
makes the greatest poets; feeling and thought the next; fancy (by itself) the next ; 
wit the last. Thought by itself makes no poet at all; for the mere conclusions of 
the understanding can at best be only so many intellectual matters of fact. Feeling, 
even destitute of conscious thought, stands a far better poetical chance ; feeling being 
a sort of thought without the process of thinking — a grasper of the truth without 
seeing it. And what is very remarkable, feeling seldom makes the blunders that 
thought does. An idle distinction has been made between taste and judgment. 
Taste is the very maker of judgment. Put an artificial fruit in your mouth, or only 
handle it, and you will soon perceive the difference between judging from taste or 
tact, and judging from the abstract figment called judgment.” 


The following would prove, if Mr. Leigh Hunt had not already 
given sufficient evidence of his possession of the poetical faculty, that 
the author of the treatise which forms the subject of this article, is 
in no slight degree qualified to pronounce an opinion on the sublime 
subject which he has so brilliantly illustrated :— 


“‘ What the poet has to cultivate above all things is love and truth; what he 
has to avoid, like poison, is the fleeting and the false. He will get no good by 
proposing to be ‘in earnest at the moment.’ His earnestness must be innate and 
habitual ; born with him, and felt to be his most precious inheritance. ‘I expect 
neither profit nor general fame by my writings,’ says Coleridge, in the preface to 
his Poems ; ‘and I consider myself as having been amply repaid without either. 
Poetry has been to me its own ‘ exceeding great reward ;’ it has soothed my afflictions ; 
it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and it has 
given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me.’ — Pickering’s edition, p. 10. 

“ « Poetry,’ says Shelley, ‘lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, and 
makes familiar objects be as if they were not familiar, It reproduces all that it repre- 
sents; and the impersonations clothed in its Elysian light stand thenceforward in 
the minds of those who have once contemplated them, as memorials of that gentle 
and exalted content which extends itself over all thoughts and actions with which it 
co-exists. The great secret of morals is love, or a going out of our own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or 
person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com- 
prehensively ; he must put himself in the place of another, and of many others: the 
pains and pleasures of his species must become his own. ‘The great instrument of 
moral good is imagination ; and poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the 
cause.’ — Essays and Letters, vol. i. p. 16. 

“ T would not willingly say anything after perorations like these; but as treatises 
on poetry may chance to have auditors who think themselves called upon to vindicate 
the superiority of what is termed useful knowledge, it may be as well to add, that if 
the poet may be allowed to pique himself on any one thing more than another, com- 
pared with those who undervalue him, it is on that power of undervaluing nobody, 
and no attainments different from his own, which is given him by the very faculty 
of imagination they despise. The greater includes the less. They do not see that 
their inability to comprehend him argues the smaller capacity. No man recognises 
the worth of utility more than the poet: he only desires that the meaning of the 
term may not come short of its greatness, and exclude the noblest necessities of his 
fellow-creatures, He is quite as much pleased, for instance, with the facilities for 
rapid conveyance afforded him by the railroad, as the dullest confiner of its advan- 
tages to that single idea, or as the greatest two-idead man who varies that single 
idea with hugging himself on his ‘buttons’ or his good dinner, But he sees also 
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the beauty of the country through which he passes, of the towns, of the heavens, of 
the steam-engine itself, thundering and fuming along like a magic horse, — of the 
affections that are carrying, perhaps, half the passengers on their journey, — nay, of 
those of the great two-idead man; and, beyond all this, he discerns the incalculable 
amount of good, and knowledge, and refinement, and mutual considerations, which 
this wonderful invention is fitted to circulate over the globe, perhaps to the dis- 
placement of war itself, and certainly to the diffusion of millions of enjoyments.” 

It remains now for us to offer an opinion on the merits of this 
work. With the exception of the points on which we have frankly 


stated our own impressions, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
present book is the best and the most useful, as it is the prettiest and 
most entertaining, of all the author’s works. It aims at utility, and 
it is useful: it professes to be frank and truthful; and, with the ex- 
ception of a pardonable leaning to the works of a deceased poet to 
whom the author was attached by the most affectionate friendship, 
it is an impartial book. 

Apart from the instruction which it conveys, it is a book of poet- 
ical flowers, culled by the hand of taste from every soil where they 
have flourished sweetest and most beautiful. We say therefore, in 
conclusion, that the author had an inestimable object to accomplish, and 
that he has accomplished that object in a manner, with talent, and 
with a poetic sympathy of feeling, which will add fresh laurels to those 
which he has already won in his dearly-loved fields of literature. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHO ORPHEUS WAS. 


In times of old, when the gods and goddesses 
Walked the earth without breeks or bodices : — 
When with mortals they loved to drink and carouse, 
With their pot and their pipe at a public-house ; 
Drinking or smoking they’d stop in the middle 

To hear jolly Orpheus play his fiddle. 

A fiddler mighty was he, and some-how 

His fiddle was sure to kick up a row. 


CHAPTER II. 
SHOWING HOW ORPHEUS GOT A WIFE. 


Mysterious power of mighty Love! 
Whom mortals below and gods above, 
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Whether they would or would not, — obey ; 
How did it happen? Say —oh, say! 
One night he was playing “ Old King Cole,” 
— Music hath charms to soothe the soul — 
A maid — of all work — stood listening by, 
A broom in her hand and a tear in her eye! 
Her name was Eurydice — and, ’tis said, 
Her lovely locks were of classic red ! 
That ravishing strain too softly fell! 
For into her bosom the music steals! 
Her head turns round, and she cannot tell 
Whether she stands on her head or her heels! 
Orpheus yields to Love’s pleasing doom ! 
He drops his fiddle — and she her broom! 
And at once — in those days they never tarried — 
They jumped over the broomstick — and were married ! 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW HE LOST HER. 


What horrid sounds assail mine ear ! 

What groans and lamentations drear ! 

"Tis Orpheus, wandering about — 

His beer is flat — his pipe put out! 

He sings his sorrows to the moon — 

Alas! his fiddle’s out of tune! 

Where is Eurydice? Oh, where? 

She isn’t here — she isn’t there ! 

Eurydice, the bright and fair! 

He sought her in the two back pair! 

His voice is choked — his tears fall thick, 

Eurydice has cut her stick ! 

She’s gone! she’s gone — and left no note behind her — 
The more he sought — the more he couldn’t find her 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW HE FOUND HER OUT. 


Close to the lamp-post — near the corner shop — 
Whose tempting windows various sights displayed, 
Matches, red-herrings, rushlights, and French eggs, 
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Pipes, pots of blacking, brick-dust and black lead, 

With other sweetmeats — lived a cunning man, 

Whose art all-powerful could all things tell ; — 

Who prigged the ticker, and who smugged the swag — 
Who smashed the greasy —who did it, and who didn’t; — 
Him Orpheus seeks, and tells his tearful tale! 

The sage demands a tizzy—and then speaks : — 


a 


“ MAN, THY LOST WIFE IS WORSER THAN YOU THINK HER — 
EURYDICE’S ELOPED WITH Dick THE TINKER!” 

“ Wirth my pat Dick!” cRIED ORPHEUS, “ WHAT A SELL! 
WHERE IS SHE NOW?” Saip HE— “ SHE’s GONE TO ——! 


” 


Orpheus resembled, at this news so thrilling, 

Him who found sixpence when he lost a shilling! 
Love, and revenge, and hate, by turns excite him ; — 
He scorns the Tinker, and he longs to fight him! 

‘* Thus for base tin her plighted faith to barter ! 

“ Well, if she’s there,” said he, “ I'll follow arter.” 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE FIDDLER VISITED THE “ SHADES” BELOW. 


“ Facilis descensus,” says the bard, “Averni.” 

To construe this, apply to your attorney ; 

He will explain— Like hell, the Chancery gate 

Lies open wide, alluring to your fate! 

But to get back — the “ revocare gradum,” 

The laws, like cat’s claws, are like those who made ’em! 
For law’s a luxury — without the mopuses 

To gain your right, “ hic labor est, hoc opus” is! 


Orpheus set out with faltering steps and slow, 

To find his false one in the realms below. — 

He cogitated :—‘“* Pr’aps the gods would stop her !” 
For how to get her out, that was the riddle ? 

At any rate he was resolved to whop her : — 
So to beguile the way he took his fiddle. — 


Oh, wondrous power of music! art divine! 
Whose magic influence all stations levels ; — 
A dab, O Orpheus ! wast thou in that line, 
For thou did’st play old Nick among the devils! 
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Ghosts flocking round with soft and noiseless tread, 
Charmed with thy song, forgot that they were dead ! 
The Fates entranced, forgot to cut their threads, 

And stopped their shears to watch the Fiddler’s bow : — 
The gaoler, Cerberus, hung down his heads ; — 

The Styx stuck fast ; and Charon ceased to row ! 
The Furies were no longer furious! and 
Ixion’s treadmill came to a dead stand ! 


But Pluto, troubled by this strange confusion, 
And jealous of a living man’s intrusion, 

Resolved to punish Orpheus for his freaks ; — 
He summons him before him, and thus speaks : — 


“ MortTAL! TO BRAVE OUR POWR THOU RASHLY DARED! 
Bout stiLL THY COURAGE MERITS SOME REWARD ; 

To SHOW OUR CLEMENCY | aside] (TO PLAGUE THY LIFE), 
WE GIVE THEE BACK EURYDICE THY WIFE. 

Bout Mark! THE Fates HAVE ENTERED THIS DECREE ; — 
AND WHEN THEY SAY SO, SO THE THING MUST BE ;— 

THAT IF EURYDICE, — BEFORE THE SUN 

WARMS WITH HIS BEAMS THE FAIR ‘ UNDYING ONE’ — 
SPEAK BUT ONE WORD — SHE’S DIDDLED, AND YOU'RE DONE.” 


“ Done !” — said the fiddler — “ I’m content ; — 
Come along wife !” ——so away they went. 
( Ghost solo.) 


Orpheus has played his fiddle so well, 
He has raised Eurydice out of ! 
But if she was good as she was fair, 
How the devil did she get there ? 


(Chorus of devils.) 
If she was good as she was fair, 
How the devil did she get there ? 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE END. 


On they went, midst fun and laughter — 

He before — she following after — 

They groped their way, for ’twas dark as pitch, 

Till they saw the light, when said he, “ You witch, (?) 
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I’ve got you now, and I'll larrup you well, 
It shan’t be for nothing you’ve gone to 
You're a beauty, you are, to be made a bride! 
Pll warrant you, Marm, I'll tinker your hide !” 
‘“ Tinker!” said she, — “ well, I never knew! 
Imperent wretch! this is something new ! 
Take care, old boy, I don’t tinker you !” — 





She raised up her arm —as of old — but, alas! 
The doom of the Fates now came to pass ; 
Arms — legs — and all but the tongue of the fair, 
Melt into thin and empty air! 
She’s a ghost again! She can’t do what she likes — 
In vain she threatens —in vain she strikes ;— 
Back she must go — there’s no denial — 
Before Judge Minos to take her trial : — 
Her last words sound amidst sobs and tears — 
“ Oh! —could I but give him a box on the ears!” — 
(The Fates were cunning —for, old or young, 
What can control a woman’s tongue ?) 


Orpheus bore the shock so rude 
With all a fiddler’s fortitude : — 
He smoked. his pipe, and he drunk his pot, 
And never was known to lament his lot. 
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AN event has occurred during the month which has made some noise, 
and has attracted much observation. ‘The circumstance itself —apart 
from the name of the Duke of Wellington being involved in its dis- 
cussion — may be considered very trifling ; but the importance of the 
question mixed up with it is very great: that question is the POSITION 
OF THE PREss in this country. 

In these times it would be absurd to attempt to deny the prodigious 
influence of the Press on all classes of society, from the highest to 
the lowest ; that it has become the daily mental sustenance of hun- 
dreds of thousands; that it has power to set up or to pull down the 
strongest ministry. These are truths not to bedenied; and those few 
who deny it with their tongues confess it by their fears. 

It becomes a matter of the highest importance, therefore, that the 
controllers of this mighty engine of good or ill should be of a class and 
of a character commenstrate with the high duties which they have to 
perform ; and it is clearly the duty and the interest of society to 
assign to them that social position which is due to the talents which 
are necessary for their vocation, and to the influence which they 
exercise upon the minds of the people. Anything that tends to 
degrade the conductors of the Press pollutes the source from which 
only truth and virtuous thoughts should follow; and the mistaken 
neglect of society reacts on society itself with most pernicious effect. 
But before we proceed to offer any further observations, we shall lay 
before our readers the facts of the case. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington left the House of Lords one 
night, seemingly supported by another nobleman ; and the reporters of 
the Morning Post newspaper, being well aware of the deep interest 
which the country takes in the health of the illustrious Duke, 
hastened to make it known to the world in the usual way. Unfor- 
tunately the reporter made a mistake in supposing that the Duke was 
ill. The following is the account of the affair in the Morning Post 
(April 19th): 


“ We believe it will be conceded that we seldom fall into even any 
of those accidental errors that must be unavoidable in the management 
of a newspaper establishment ; and we feel assured of this admission, 
even from our most ardent political opponents, that we are incapable 
of deviating into intentional misrepresentation upon any subject. 
That we have erred, therefore, in putting forth a groundless alarm as 
to the state of the Duke of Wellington’s health in our journal of 
yesterday will, we feel convinced, be attributed solely to an ‘ unto- 
ward’ accident, arising from circumstances which, although in fact 
unsubstantial, were not altogether without an appearance of reality. 
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It is as generally known as it was regretted at the time, that, on a 
former occasion, his Grace was suddenly seized with illness in the 
House —happily of a temporary nature—and was conveyed to Apsley 
House in a condition that gave pain to the whole nation ; and on that 
occasion his Grace quitted his seat and left the House of Lords, 
leaning on the arm of a Noble Peer (we believe, Lord Ellenborough), 
almost precisely under similar circumstances to those which attended 
his apparent departure from the House on Thursday evening. It 
appears by his Grace’s letter, however, that on Thursday it was his 
Grace who gave support to a nobleman, whose infirmity required safe 
conduct, by taking his arm, and it is impossible that any can rejoice 
more than we do at his Grace’s ability to afford that aid, or can more 
sincerely desire its duration. We think, therefore, his Grace has 
been rather too hard upon us in attributing wilful misrepresentation. 
Who would wilfully misrepresent the Duke of Wellington’s state of 
health? No; our error arose from an impression that prevailed in 
the galleries of the House at the time, that the Noble Duke was really 
obliged to quit the House through illness, and had been assisted, as 
on a former occasion, to his carriage, which led our reporter to notice 
the circumstance of the Duke’s departure in his report. We, how- 
ever, not resting on this authority alone, sent to make inquiry at his 
Grace’s residence, when the answer given, we regret to say, must 
have been misunderstood by the person who was instructed on the 
occasion. ‘The Duke’s most zealous friends (and where are they not 
to be found?) cannot feel more gratified than we do at his excellent 
state of health; and if we ever allude to any deterioration of it, it is 
only because we know that he is not, what we should wish him to be 
in life, as he is in fame, IMMORTAL. 

“The subjoined letter, though dated at eleven A.M., only reached us 
at ten minutes before two in the afternoon of yesterday, and we lost 
not a moment in giving publicity to it in a third edition of our paper. 
We now repeat it. 

“« ¢ London, April 18. 1845, Eleven a.m. 

“¢ Fiield-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to the Editor of the Morning Post. 

““¢ His attention has just been directed to two paragraphs in the 
Morning Post of this morning respecting himself, which, considering 
the following circumstances, the Duke must consider as neither more: 
nor less than wilfully false. 

“<Tt is true that the Duke of Wellington, during the debate, got up 
from his place, and gave the assistance of his arm to a Noble Lord 
standing on the floor of the House, who, it is well known, has the 
misfortune of being blind, and conducted him towards the door of the 
House, when he placed him under the care of another person. 

*«¢ The Duke then returned to his place, in which he remained till 
the House adjourned, and even took part in the discussion of the 
business transacted. 

**¢ A person called at the Duke’s house last night at eleven o’clock, 
not twelve, to inquire how the Duke was: the answer was, perfectly 
well, and not that he was convalescent. 
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‘¢¢'The Duke has stated these facts as the foundation for his request 
that the editor of the Morning Post will be pleased to give a positive 
contradiction to the paragraphs above referred to; and the editor will 
be pleased to give directions that when his name is inserted in his 
paper, in future, care should be taken that it is not made the matter 
of a falsehood. 

“<< The Duke makes this request, first to relieve the anxiety of many, 
and next to save himself some trouble. 

“< To the Editor of the Morning Post.’” 


Now we are inclined to think that, had the Duke been aware of the 
mode in which a newspaper is conducted, he would not have written 
the letter which we have quoted, charging the editor of the paper 
with “falsehood.” It is very seldom indeed that the editor of a 
London newspaper appears in the reporter’s gallery at the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons. The duties of a parliamentary re- 
porter are quite distinct from the duty of an editor: they certainly 
are under his control; but it is impossible for the editor of a news- 
paper to be cognizant personally of the facts which are forwarded by 
its agents for insertion. He may be mistaken in the fitness of the 
agent to be employed; but that is another question: he might be 
charged on that account with negligence or imprudence, but not with 
falsehood ; especially when the case occurs as at present, that the 
editor gives publicity to a fact which he believes to be true, but 
which he at the same time deplores in sympathy with his readers. 
But this particular case, as we have before observed, excepting so far 
as the name of the Duke of Wellington is concerned, is a trifling 
matter: it is the PosITIoN of the Press that is the matter of import- 
ance; and on that point we extract, as a specimen of what has been 
said on the subject, the following remarks of the Morning Chronicle. 
It is a question that has nothing to do with politics ; but it is one in 
which all literary men are deeply interested, and it is for that reason 
that we have given to the subject so large a portion of these pages. 
The editor of the Morning Chronicle says (April 24th), — 


“In a batch of Peers just made in France we find the name of 
‘Viscount Victor Hugo, the celebrated poet,’ who has been advanced 
to this dignity in company with generals, capitalists, and other leading 
personages in the neighbouring empire. We know not whether the 
Viscount’s peerage and his title bear the same date; the latter, at 
least, has not been assumed until now, nor has it figured upon any 
document (whether romance, ballad, or tragedy) bearing the Noble 
Peer’s name. 

“In the list with M. Hugo appears M. Bertin de Vaux, the pro- 
prietor of the Journal des Débats, raised to the peerage, as his father 
was before him. Strange promotions these appear in our free 
country, where it would be something absurd to fancy Viscount 
Thomas Moore or Earl William Wordsworth assuming the coronet 
and ermine ; or Mr. Walter taking his seat in the House of Lords, or 
the chief of the Post or the Herald, after supporting the Government 
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worthily at his printing-office in Shoe Lane in the morning, going 
down to support it by his vote at Westminster in the evening, cheek 
by jowl with other Noble Peers there. 

** Now fancy what would Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington say 
te find a comrade in the editor of the Morning Post! What would 
he say? ‘There is something frightful in the very idea of such a 
collision. Soldiers with swords may open the gates of the House of 
Peers; Bishops, conspicuous for piety and for editing Greek plays, 
may get a seat for life there; lawyers may hope, by much practice, 
genius, and virtue, to get their names inscribed in Burke; Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly may die a lord, but the learned gentleman’s laundress 
has as much chance as her equal in the social scale— the man of 
letters. Let us, however, for one daring moment, suppose the editor 
of the Post arrived to take his place; and what would F’. M. the Duke 
of Wellington say to him? He would say, ‘ You a Lord! I hardly 
consider you to be a man. I scarcely consider you worthy of the 
semblance of politeness, or the common decencies of language. If 
you make an incorrect statement about me, I give you the lie! Be- 
gone! Give me no more trouble, and tell me no more lies,’ 

“ This is the gist of F. M.’s note, published in our Saturday’s paper. 
The Post fancies the F. M. is sick, and says so. The F. M. says the 
statement is ‘ wilfully false,’ and requests the editor to take care that 
no more “ falsehoods” are told concerning him. The F. M.’s gracious 
letter runs through all the newspapers, and is taken up by the Press 
with a sort of glee. There is no remonstrance made, no protest 
against the F. M.’s words, that they are grossly insulting ; that no 
man, not even a newspaper editor, is to be accused of a lie lightly ; 
that no F. M., however famous his name, great his age, or testy his 
disposition, has a right to use this kind of language towards men pre- 
tending to decency of character; not a word is heard of remonstrance 
against this outrage, and it is passed over as if it was the usual and 
proper style of intercourse between great people and the Press. 

“ Now, let us for a moment suppose that F. M. the Duke of Dal- 
matia were to address a letter to the editor of a French journal, giving 
it the lie, as his Grace the Duke of Wellington is pleased to do in this 
country, we wager that there is not one Parisian journal of any party 
but would take up the cause for his neighbour’s sake and for his own, 
and that Marshal Soult would be led such a life as should cause him, 
if not to repent his ways, at least to amend them, and to be chary 
henceforth how he used such language towards members of a great, 
powerful, and honourable profession. Here there is no such feeling. 
A journalist is insulted by a great man, and all his brethren applaud 
as if it were in the natural course of things. ‘They like it—they like 
to see a comrade bullied, despised, and degraded. And, to be sure, 
what right have we to complain, when the victim himself bears his 
punishment with such a charming meekness?- ‘ We think,’ says the 
Post, ‘his Grace has been rather too hard upon us in attributing 
wilful misrepresentation. Who would willingly misrepresent his 
Grace’s health ? We, for our part, wish him to be in life as he is in 
fame, immoRTAL!’ It certainly is ‘ rather hard,’ because you are 
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mistaken about an old gentleman’s health, to be accused of propa- 
gating wilful falsehoods. The language is rather hard, and the 
bearing it, we should have thought, harder still: but no; what 
right to the courtesies of life, or to the privileges of feeling, have men 
belonging to the English Press? What right have they to aspire toa 
decent social rank, or to demand a common civil treatment? Here 
we have the proper rule of politeness (can we doubt it, as it comes 
from a contemporary so notoriously fashionable?). The rule is, gen- 
tlemen of the Newspaper Press, you are not to fancy yourselves gen- 
tlemen at all : it is ignorance and impertinence on your part to expect 
to lay claim to common courtesy: far from it; when a lie is flung in 
your face, your duty is to swallow it; when you are insulted by a 
great man, your duty is to go down blubbering on your knees, and 
pray his Grace may be IMMORTAL.” 


It was necessary to place before our readers the above extract. from 
the Morning Chronicle in order that they may understand the follow- 
ing remarks of the Morning Post. The latter paper extracts the 
Chronicle’s remarks in its journal of the 24th of April, and thus com- 
ments on them : — 


“ If we were merely to consult our own feelings we should assuredly 
abstain from any public notice of the observations we have just 
quoted; but as they will in all probability meet the eyes of some 
whose good opinion we value very highly, we are induced, though 
with great reluctance, to obtrude upon general attention a matter that 
assumes a form somewhat personal to ourselves. 

“ In doing this it will become necessary to go a little beyond the 
point in which we are peculiarly concerned ; because the Morning 
Chronicle has mixed up, with the remarks of which we are made the 
subject, some allusion to the claims of the body to which it is our 
fortune to belong upon the respect and consideration of society. 

“ The conduct we felt it our duty to pursue, in reference to a letter 
recently addressed to us by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, is the 
topic which the Chronicle has selected for commentary. If we had 
felt any doubts as to the course we took on that occasion, they would 
have been removed by the unsolicited expressions of approval that 
have reached us from many most respectable individuals; but we 
never entertained any such doubts. It was our misfortune to give 
circulation to a rumour, that afterwards proved to be unfounded, on 
the subject of the Duke of Wellington’s health. No one who knows 
the peculiar susceptibility of his Grace on this point —and we know 
it well — could feel surprised that the publication annoyed him, or 
that he should have expressed his annoyance. For the precise terms 
in which the Noble Duke couched his remonstrance, we confess, we 
were not prepared. ‘They were not such as we should have expected 
his Grace to select, and certainly not those that we thought in fair- 
ness applicable to ourselves. We at once said so. We expressed 
our belief that the Duke had treated us harshly ; but we endeavoured 
to convey our meaning in the language that any man of good taste or 
good feeling would alone have thought of using towards one to whom, 
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as members of the British community, we owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude. 

“ We should have felt ashamed of ourselves if any thought so ab- 
surd or so wicked as that of personal revenge had for a moment 
crossed our minds. ‘There have occurred cases within our experience, 
where Members of both Houses of Parliament have been concerned, 
in which we felt it our duty to seek, what we promptly obtained — 
retractation of unguarded or offensive words. But there are some 
persons who cannot give offence, and the Duke of Wellington is of 
the number. We must be convinced that a son would be justified in 
noticing with hostile intentions a hasty expression inadvertently used 
by his father, before we could persuade ourselves to adopt such a 
course towards a man whose title to our respect does not rest on his 
patent of nobility. 

“ The illustration founded on what might have taken place in 
France under similar circumstances involves a question that we would 
willingly refrain from discussing. It is forced upon us, however ; 
and with the straightforward honesty that we hope always to practise, 
we say at once that the cases are not analogous. ‘The social position 
of the press is vastly higher in France than it is here; and the reason 
for this difference is obvious. In France, when a man becomes a 
journalist, he does not feel it necessary to cease to be a gentleman. 
In England, unfortunately, there are some persons who so feel or as- 
sume this necessity, that one can have no sympathy with them when 
they complain that society looks askance at them. 

‘*‘ The coarse personalities in which some public writers of this 
country indulge, and the moral irregularities that others appear to 
have a pride in parading, cannot fail to estrange the kindly feeling of 
all by whom gentlemanly manners and personal respectability are 
held in esteem. Under these circumstances — and we have not ex-' 
aggerated them — is it wonderful that, without using due discrimina- 
tion, society should shrink from contact with members of the news- 
paper press, or that among the really respectable of the class there 
should be wanting that esprit de corps which would on other accounts 
be so desirable, though they dare not show it, lest they should be 
mixed up in public estimation with men whom in private they know 
to be unworthy ? 

* Until some attempt is made to reform the evil of which we have 
been reluctantly compelled to admit the existence, let us hear no 
more of the degraded social position of the newspaper press. When 
men cannot write of each other like gentlemen — and we need not go 
far for proof of this—they have no right to expect that society will 
consider them to be gentlemen themselves.” 


On this subject it may be permitted to us to extract from a work 
published last year by Saunders and Otley of Conduit Street (“ The 
Man without a Profession”), the following observations : — 


** « Besides, it is not so easy to write for a newspaper as people sup- 
pose. A man may be a good scholar, a profound thinker, and. a 
vigilant observer of passing events, without being able to write fora 
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newspaper. ‘The power of writing a leading article for a newspaper 
is a tact which few possess, and which I have known many, with all 
their learning and diligence, unable to acquire. It requires a large 
amount of information on a variety of subjects, and a readiness of 
application that must never be at fault, or the writer will fail. For 
remember, the editor is always writing against time, and the inexor- 
able printer must have his copy, so that there is no time to revise and 
amend ; but as slip after slip is written, the devil snatches it away, 
and one half is usually set up in print before the other half is written. 
This exacts a decision of thought, and a facility of writing, which, 
like poetry, seems rather a gift of nature than an acquired faculty. 

*¢ As to the brevity which you speak of, that is the most difficult 
task of all, as you would soon find, if you had to write them day after 
day without intermission. Diffuseness in aleading article is like water 
added to brandy — what it gains in quantity, it loses in quality. It 
is comparatively easy to write a long article; but to be able on the 
instant — without previous consideration — without having time to 
consult books, or dates, or authorities — to concentrate the pith and 
marrow of an argument in a few sentences; —to grasp, as it were, 
intuitively, the real question at issue, and to present, in'a striking 
point of view, that particular truth or illustration which the public 
mind is prepared to receive and would be disappointed to miss, is, 
in my opinion, one of the most difficult operations of the human 
mind.’ 

“<«T can easily understand,’ said Frank Coverley, ‘that it is more 
difficult to write concisely than diffusely ; as it is easier to compose 
a long description than an epigram.’ 

«¢ Just so. I say this in reply to your mistake about the facility of 
newspaper writing; and my object is to show you that to write well 
for a newspaper is very difficult ; and presuming that you possess the 
faculty, that it is still more difficult to get the opportunity of exer- 
cising it. And supposing that you have both the power and the op- 
portunity, I should earnestly advise any friend of mine to turn his 
attention to anything rather than to so laborious, so precarious, and 
so unthankful an employment as a newspaper editor.’ 

«He exercises great power,’ observed Frank Coverley ; ‘and the 
exercise of power is always pleasurable. What an inspiring thought 
it must be, to consider that the words which you write will be shot 
forth, almost before the ink with which you pen them is dry, to the 
four corners of the earth, and that the power of a single mind may 
sway thousands and hundreds of thousands by the magic of its 
eloquence! What is the power of oratory compared with the power 
of the press! The voice can reach but a few hundreds, but the 
writer’s audience are millions! What a glorious thought! to be the 
guide —the instructor — the mental ruler of countless numbers of 
your fellow-men! Iam enthusiastic perhaps, but to my mind there 
cannot be a higher or more honourable vocation.’ 

“‘*¢ Yours is the enthusiasm of youth and inexperience, but you little 
think of the pains and penalties which accompany the position, so 
enviable in your eyés, of the editor of a newspaper. Like you, I once 
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indulged in all those high imaginings which you have expressed with 
so much poetical illusion. But I have been all my life connected 
with the press, and I know well the secret sufferings, and the 
consuming heart-burnings of those mysterious directors of public 
opinion.’ 

“< You surprise me,’ said Frank Coverley ; ‘ I had a more favourable 
idea of the position of an editor.’ | 

“<The position of an editor!’ said the old man, warming as he 
proceeded, and giving vent to the feelings which had struggled within 
him for years ;—‘ What are editors of newspapers? ‘They are a 
proscribed class in society. The literary profession, in any shape in 
this country, is disesteemed, and condemns its professors to exclusion 
from all public employments; but the position of the editor of a 
newspaper is the most unfavourable of all. An avowed author may 
attain fame.and fortune; the editor never can attain, as editor, either 
the one or the other. In his arduous and consuming labours, he 
must be content to forego all the commendation and applause which 
are rendered to a successful author appearing by name before the 
public. But this is not the only sacrifice that must be endured by 
the writer in a newspaper. He is a writer — not an author; to the 
dignity of the latter title he cannot arrive. He must be content with 
his anonymous influence ; and in that capacity he must submit to 
see his best thoughts and his choicest compositions feloniously ap- 
propriated by others, who enjoy the credit of them—and why? be- 
cause,.as a writer unknown, he cannot claim his property —there is 
no personalty attached to it. And when he is known, what is his 
condition? He must live among men as a person not understood ; 
in a position undefined ; suspected as a spy, hated as a critic, feared 
as a judge, envied for his secret political influence, and contemned for 
his open social insignificance.’ 

*¢ ¢ You look on the worst side of the picture.’ 

“ ¢ Tt is the true picture; for what is an editor? An editor is a 
thing intangible, not admitting of corporeal illustration. Deriving 
much of his influence from the mystery of his identity, he loses, from 
the want of that identity, the public consideration, which might 
otherwise attend him as an eloquent writer; and the sympathy, the 
good-will, and the friendship of those of his fellow-citizens who are 
capable of appreciating his talents, are lost to him, from the isolation 
of his solitariness and seclusion. Continually in a false position — 
high in mind and aspirations, and low in fortune and expectancies— 
he is ever on the threshold of the Temple of Fame, which he is never 
allowed to enter. He labours, he meditates, and he writes ; and he 
exercises his portion of a gigantic influence which sustains or over- 
throws ministries and dynasties ; but no political distinction is the 
result of his power, as no social position is the reward of his merit. 
He lives unknown to the world for which he has laboured, and which, 
perhaps, he has incalculably benefited ; — and when he dies, he leaves 
no name behind him, and his grave is as unhonoured as his life was 
unrewarded.’ 
 * Your description is a sad one !’ 
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“* Tt is a true one. And more— should his name ever be men- 
tioned after his death, it is merely as a “ newspaper editor,” who has 
no right to be classed among authors. And his degradation and ex- 
clusion from social privileges is carried even beyond the grave ; for 
the claim of his widow or his orphan would be refused by the bene- 
volent institution established in aid of the distress of literary men, 
because the “ editor” has not happened to give his thoughts to the world 
in the shape of a book bound in boards.’ 

“¢ «What do you mean by that ?’ 

“ ¢ There is an institution called “The Literary Fund,” which ex- 
tends its relief, in a small way, to literary men in extreme pecuniary 
difficulties ; and so far as its means will allow, it does some good, and 
it has been generally well conducted; but it is against its rules to 
assist that class of literary men which consists of editors of news- 
papers. Indeed, it may be said that the editor of a newspaper is not 
considered a literary man, but a something per se, belonging to no 
defined class, and without any fixed occupation, or personal public 
identity.’ 

“* ¢ And yet, if any one deserves to be designated a literary man, 
surely it is an editor, for he has to write on all subjects.’ 

“¢ Yes; and without the advantage of leisure and preparation: he 
is always writing against time, which wears the brain more than any 
‘other description of mental labour. But the misfortune of an editor 
of a newspaper is, that he not only participates in the general dis- 
esteem in which the literary profession is regarded in this country, 
but he is shut out from the few advantages which are possessed by 
authors who come before the public by name.’ 

“ «Tt seems to me a great mistake,’ observed Frank Coverley, ‘ for 
society to undervalue the merits of those of its members who supply 
its intellectual food.’ 

“<¢Tt is a great mistake. The experience of my own observation 
has impressed me deeply with the conviction of the injustice and the 
impolicy of society in its denial of the fair and legitimate claims to 
its distinctions of the literary profession. For it may be considered 
as a social axiom, that in proportion to the public consideration and 
the public reward, will be the quality of any social class. If the 
literary profession be contemned or disesteemed, its members will be 
less likely to deserve public esteem or consideration. On the con- 
trary, in proportion as the literary profession is admitted and encou- 
raged, and raised in the social scale, so will those of the highest minds 
and of the purest integrity — and this observation applies especiall¥ 
to the editors of newspapers — be inclined to enrol themselves among 
its members, and be proud to acknowledge themselves of its pro- 
fession.’ 

«¢¢ They manage these things better in France,’ said Frank. 

“<¢ Yes: there the literary man is respected ; he has a fixed and 
acknowledged position ; his mental value is not depreciated because 
of the smallness of his fortune, nor is his wealth regarded as the 
criterion of his talent. But in this country, money is every thing ; 
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and it would be a hopeless and impossible task to convince the vulgar, 
whose name is Legion, that a man without money can be worth any- 
thing else, as it is needless for a man with money to be worth any- 
thing else. For money comprehends' within itself all things, and 
endows its happy possessor, in this country, with all perfections. 
Having money, it is unnecessary to make pretensions to other qualifi- 
cations; without it, you may put forward the highest qualifications 
in vain. Be honest — be virtuous — be distinguished for all that is 
good and great in virtuous qualities and literary acquirements; all 
these will not advance you one step — will not procure for you the 
slightest public consideration —nor help you one jot to get your 
bread. But, “Get money,” and then “all other things will be given 
unto thee.”’ ” 





